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Facing the Situation 


HE effective participation of America in the world war pre- 
supposes an accurate knowledge of all the facts bearing upon 
the situation and the courage to meet them. Movements of 

armies and navies and even the full details of important engage- 
ments are necessarily veiled in more or less of secrecy. We know 
that the war will soon reach the end of its fourth year, and that, 
in a general way its results are about as follows: Germany has lost 
all her colonial possessions but has gained more or less control over 
Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania and Belgium, that part of France 
is still occupied hy German troops, and that Russia has been par- 
tially subjugated. We know furthermore that German armies, 
powerfully reénforced with troops from the Russian front, now 
menace Italy and the general western line, 

On the other hand, as stated, Germany has lost all her colonial 
possessions, has failed to capture Paris or a French seaport, has 
not succeeded in her submarine policy, and thus far for a long time 
has made no headway on the western front, but retired before 
superior French and British forces. 

In outline, this is the military situation as it exists to-day. 

The question naturally arises as to the result of the release of 
German troops from the eastern front. Will it enable the Central 
Powers to defeat Italy, or possibly to break through the French and 
British lines and thus compel a compromise peace? 

From such information as may be gained from general reports, 
it would seem that the Allied Powers have great superiority in men 
and equipment. Their morale is certainly equal to that of the 
enemy, although the long struggle has been a heavy trial to France 
in particular. For a time it appeared that Italy was yielding to 
some extent to insidious German propaganda, but that danger has 
now passed and Italy is not only making a gallant defence of her 
own historic soil, but has again successfully taken the offensive. 

An attack in force from Germany is looked for in the early 
spring, according to present reports. Should this attack take place, 
the Allies, acting on the defensive and with greatly superior forces, 
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ought to resist it successfully. Of this there would be no doubt 
whatever if American troops were on the western front with suffi- 
cient training and in large enough numbers. No doubt we have 
already a large force in France which is constantly growing, and 
by the time the expected heavy engagement takes place our troops 
may have no small share in it. 

That we are not already in France in overwhelming strength 
is due to the fact that public opinion in this country was tardy in 
realizing the danger confronting us, and we kept out of the war 
until last April. Since entering upon the war this country has put 
forth tremendous efforts to repair the consequences of its delay. 
While wonderful progress has been made, no amount of energy, 
enthusiasm and determination could possibly succeed in doing in one 
year the work that might have been spread over three, There are 
some problems of war of which time is an essential part. 

There is still a danger that the people.of the United States may 
underestimate the magnitude of the military task undertaken and 
may rest content with the efforts already made. This might prove 
a fatal mistake. We shall have to put on the western front enough 
men to counterbalance whatever advantage Germany has gained 
through the Russian collapse, and we shall also have to guard 
against a possible weakening on the part of any of our Allies. In 
other words, we should put in France an American army large 
enough to fight Germany single-handed. It is not believed that 
we shall have to carry on the combat alone, but we ought to pro- 
ceed as if that were a possibility and thus cultivate a spirit of self- 
reliance, which is essential to carrying on war or any other great 
enterprise. 

The people on this side of the Atlantic have, perhaps, been 
lulled into a state of false security by the repeated stories of im- 
pending economic collapse of the enemy. Germany has been starving 
for so long, according to these reports, that one would think it no 
longer possible for her troops to offer any resistance whatever. But 
a look at the military map refutes this comforting belief. Only re- 
cently we have been infermed that there were hardly any dogs left 
in Germany, because the people had eaten them. When Lincoln 
was told that Grant was drinking, he asked for the name of the 
brand of whiskey so that he might send some of it to his other gen- 
erals. If there is any application of this story to the present situa- 
tion it is too obvious to need pointing out. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war it was reported that the 
German people were down to potato bread. This caused a well- 
known English financial publication to say that this fact, instead 
of being something to be sneered at, might well make the Allies 
thoughtful, for it indicated a spirit of sacrifice upon the part of 
the enemy, shown at the very beginning of the war. 
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Neither a diet of dog nor of potato bread may be necessary for 
the people of this country, but it is imperatively necessary that 
the spirit of sacrifice shall reach to every class and to every indi- 
vidual. 

Summing up the facts of the situation as they may be learned 
from the somewhat meager information available, it must be evi- 
dent that the war is not yet won by the Allied Powers, and that 
the United States at present is only saved from a very dangerous 
position by the resisting powers of the French and British troops 
and especially by the British navy. In order that we may help win 
the war and so maintain our strength that the continued existence 
of the country as a sovereign and independent nation shall not 
consist in reliance upon the help of foreign military and naval 
forces, we must keep up our own fighting force on land and sea at 
the maximum attainable strength. There must be no relaxation 
of the work of preparation, but rather a redoubling of our energy, 
so that the part America is to play in the war, the results to be 
achieved, and the position of this country at the end of the war shall 
be placed beyond the shadow of doubt. 


& 


Paying the Price 


HERE seems to exist a belief on the part of the people of 
this country that in some way they can avoid paying the 
price of the war. This belief finds expression in the indis- 

position to give up luxuries and in the demand that the Govern- 
ment shall fix the price of necessities. Luxurious expenditures do 
not seem to have diminished to the extent that might have been 
expected after ten months of war. The glittering procession of 
automobiles still moves down thousands of streets, carrying largely 
those given to fashion, idleness and pleasure; the saloons are run- 
ning night and day (though many schools and some churches have 
suspended for lack of coal); in the fashionable hotels and restau- 
rants, feasting, dancing and revelry still go on; theatres keep open 
in the daytime even, and crowds of idle men and women fill them; 
time, labor and capital are still devoted to numerous industries 
ministering to luxury, fashion and folly. Yet, in their homes the 
poor shiver for lack of fuel; some of the solid constructive indus- 
tries have been stopped, and even manufacturing concerns engaged 
in producing war materials have been closed on account of the 
scarcity of coal; the great shipbuilding programme of the Govern- 
ment, the carrying out of which is of vital importance to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, languishes for want of labor, 
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Do not these facts point unmistakably to the conclusion that 
the country’s productive powers must be shifted with greater speed 
from unnecessary things to those which are necessary / 

Some phases of this problem were thus clearly dealt with in a 
recent letter to the New York “Journal of Commerce,” from A. E, 
Adams, president of the First National Bank of Youngstown, 
Ohio: 


“When the United States has as large an army in the field 
as it is now almost certain that it must have, it will be so short- 
handed that it cannot possibly produce enough to provide the army 
with the things needful to conserve and protect the lives of the men 
and at the same time enough of the things to which the civilian 
population has been accustomed to permit them to live in comfort 
and luxury. Thus, either the civilian must be subjected to hard- 
ship or the soldier to unnecessary risk. Price-fixing, because it 
stimulates civilian consumption and holds back production, relieves 
the civilian at the expense of the soldier. In view of the fact that 
we have adopted price-fixing as a Governmental policy, it is not 
pleasant to admit the truth of this statement. Nevertheless it is a 
truth and a truth which, despite its hideous ugliness, cannot be 
gainsaid. 

“The argument in favor of price-fixing is that in the absence 
of price-fixing some people will profit at the expense of others. 
This is no argument at all, because nothing is simpler than for the 
Government to tax back excessive profits. The reason for price- 
fixing is fear that in the absence of price-fixing the civilian will 
become dissatisfied with the Government. This is no reason at all. 
The civilian will take what he has to take without much complaining 
when and if he knows that the burden of hardship is fairly well 
distributed and the safety of his sons and friends who have gone out 
to fight can be bought only at the price of his own effort and sacri- 
fice, In fact, this is the only way it can be bought, and the mistake 
has been that the Government has adopted a policy which has 
obscured this fact and led the civilian to believe that through the 
exercise of some mysterious power of its own it could fully protect 
the soldier and at the same time save him, the civilian, relatively 
harmless. ‘True, in words the Government has from time to time, 
though rather gently, reminded the civilian that he will have to 
give up a few little luxuries, but it is not words that count in matters 
of this kind. It is acts and policies. 

“Thus we are confronted with a rather serious situation. Either 
our soldiers must go out ill protected and provided for, the war 
be prolonged, and the casualty lists lengthened, or else our stay- 
at-homes must be shocked by the discovery that theirs is to be no 
easy time. Which is it to be? There can be but one answer. 
Then will come the question, How? To this also, as I see the 
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matter, there can be but one answer, namely, the release of prices 
to take their natural course. This will mean a rapid increase in 
the cost of living and this in turn hardship for the civilian, the 
practice of vast economies and the resuscitation of our now failing 
exertions. And we are to remember that only through the practice 
of vast economies and increased efficiency by and on the part of 
all who do not fight can the war be shortened and the lives of our 
soldiers guarded.” 

The concluding sentence in the above statement should be burned 
into the hearts and minds of the American people. We cannot 
win the war without paying the price. 


& 


Making Our Purpose Clear 


URPRISE is frequently expressed in the newspapers of this 
country that notwithstanding the several official statements that 

have been made regarding our aims in the war, Germany yet 
fails to understand them, It does not seem to have occured to the 
newspapers in question that Germany’s failure to get our point 
of view consists ‘n the very fact that that country, having set out 
upon an enterprise of international spoliation, will not listen to 
any arguments calculated to cheat her of the booty for which she 
is contending. 

A fine statement of moral principles has before now failed in 
convincing the depredator of the error of his course, and it has been 
found necessary to use arguments of whose convincing character no 
doubts whatever could be entertained. 

Evidently the time has gone by, if it ever existed, when moral 
suasion could exercise the slightest influence upon the present rulers 
of Germany. They prepared for war and entered upon it in a 
spirit of pure business enterprise. Their profits in territory, indem- 
nities and conquered trade were carefully calculated to reimburse 
the outlay for war and leave a substantial balance. 

It is the business of the Allied Powers, and specifically it is the 
business of the United States of America, to show Germany and 
any other nations that may be like minded, either now or hereafter, 
that a policy of international spoliation can not succeed. 

Furthermore, those directly responsible for this awful slaughter 

those who have authorized the ravishing of Belgium and the 

Lusitania murders—must be held to strict personal accountability, 
s» that in future no ruler will ever dare commit like crimes. 

In carrying out these aims the Government of the United 
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States can not rely on official statements of our purposes in the 
war, but must with every resource and power at its command help 
in bringing about a military decision that will be quite readily 
understood by Germany and its rulers. 


The Economic Tangle 


ROM many sources comes evidence that the economic condi- 
tion of the United States is in a state of confusion. Not that 
the economic situation of the country as a whole is unsatisfac- 

tory. On the contrary, the usual indices of prosperity are every- 
where present, 

But things are rather badly mixed. There is no lack of a coal 
supply, for example, but there is a serious lack of coal in the places 
where it ought to be. Labor is deficient in supply, notwithstanding 
there are millions of men to be had—if not here, in other countries— 
and who are eager to work. Transportation is in all but a state of 
chaos. The country has been prosperous for several years—more 
prosperous than ever before in its history—and yet during these 
years of fatness the railroads of the United States have come to 
such a pass that they are absolutely unable to handle the traffic 
offered them, because they could not advantageously raise the capi- 
tal needed for extensions and betterments. In the leaner period 
the railways advanced in construction and equipment with un- 
matched rapidity and the service as a whole was so good as to give 
the railways of America an enviable preéminence. 

On account of the difficulties above mentioned and others which 
might be cited, some of the great industries of the country have been 
hampered in their operations while others have had to shut down 
temporarily, 

If one should suggest an inquiry into the cause of these condi- 
tions, the result might be the appointment of another commission 
of some kind. Would not a little quiet thinking on the part of the 
American people offer a more hopeful solution of the difficulty? 
The fault lies somewhere that the railroads are not now at their 
maximum of efficiency. Their services were never so badly needed, 
yet they have all but broken down at this most critical moment. 
Who is to blame? 

So with fuel—we never needed it in abundant supply so badly 
as now. The demands for coal in our factories, for export, for our 
ships, and to heat our homes and offices are at or near the top. Has 
the supply been exhausted by this abnormal demand, or has the 
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supply itself been curtailed through shortage of labor and of trans- 
portation facilities? 

A shortage of labor in general industry was to have been ex- 
pected as a result of war conditions. Have we as a people failed 
to provide for it in advance? 

It is a time for our people to take stock of themselves. They 
need not find fault with the Government, or with this or that official, 
but make a careful self-examination to see if the blame for these 
conditions may not be brought very close home. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” Are we as a 
nation acquiring the habit of putting off our duty until the eleventh 
hour? That is a question which applies to the present economic 
tangle, and it would be well for each one of us to try to help in 
finding the answer. 


& 


Maintaining A Sound Public Opinion 


OMPETENT observers of the European situation state that 
one of the greatest sources of danger to the Allied cause 
consists in the possible weakening of the morale of one or 

more cf the Allied Powers. In the case of some of the nations 
that have sustained tremendous losses of life and property, the 
danger from this source is easily understood. They must feel at 
times that their endurance has about reached its limits, Without 
approving the course taken by Russia, it is at least clear enough 
why the sorely tried people of that country should long for peace. 
France and Belgium are two sorely tried nations, but their cour- 
age and determination remain unshaken. Their fields may be 
ravaged, their homes destroyed, their people killed, but they will 
listen to no suggestions of a peace until their foes are beaten. 
Fortunately, the United States has as yet no incentive what- 
ever to weaken our determination to participate fully in the strugg] 
until it reaches a victorious end. We have not lost money, but on 
the contrary are richer than when the war began. Our loss of life 
thus far has been slight. There exists in fact every possible reason 
why the United States from this time forth should continue to exer- 
cise a constantly increasing pressure on the western military front. 
An inert public opinion caused us to lose the vast advantage 
that would have been ours had we begun active preparations at the 
outset of the war; but lamentations over the fact are of no avail 
row. What we can do, however, is to insist that the efforts tardily 
begun shall not only be fully maintained but that they shall unre- 
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mittingly increase day by day until America comes to exercise the 
maximum of her financial, economic and military strength. 

In a democracy like ours, public opinion must be relied on as 
the force that will hold the legislative and executive authorities to 
the strict performance of their duties. It is the first duty of every 
citizen to insist that there be no unnecessary delays, no avoidable 
inefficiency, and above all, no faltering of purpose anywhere in the 
great task we have undertaken. 


& 


Essential and Non-Essential Industries 


HE war is responsible for many new expressions and novel 
currents of thought. Just now much is heard about essen- 
tial and non-essential industries. Of course, these expres- 

sions are not exactly new. They are but another form of the old 
thought which put things in the two classifications of luxuries and 
necessaries. For many years the boundarv line between these two 
classes of goods or services has been shifting. Invention, capital 
and progress in science have all combined to add to the number of 
luxuries and their partakers. Millions have luxuries to-day which 
were denied to all but the favored few only a short time ago. So 
that the division between luxuries and necessaries is no longer 
clearly marked. 

Despite what has been said, however, the industries of a country 
might be divided roughly into three sections. In the first stratum 
would be the basic industries—those which relate in some way to 
the production or exchange of food, shelter and clothing. The 
third or top stratum would include those industries which minister 
chiefly to idleness and pleasure—what might be termed the froth 
of industry, and which could be spared without great inconvenience 
in time of peace and which ought to be dispensed with in time of 
war. Between the upper and lower strata would be comprised 
those industries which produce or exchange things which are more 
or less indispensable, and about whose real value to the community 
there would be a considerable difference of opinion. 

In seeking to curtail industry so that the capital, labor and ma- 
terials might be available for war purposes, the true policy would 
seem to be to begin with the top, or the froth of industry as it has 
been called above, to make substantially no curtailment of the basic 
industries, and only as much as absolutely necessary in the middle 
stratum, 
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Probably, in the course of time, this policy will prevail in han- 
dling the economic situation in this country, though as yet definite 
action in this direction appears to be lacking. Many of the least 
essential industries have hardly been interfered with while some 
of the basic industries have suffered. Perhaps the policy which it 
is intended to enforce upon the industries of the country has not 
been in operation a sufficient length of time to show its results, 

In the end we shall all have to realize that the country is at war 
—perhaps a long, hard, cruel, bitter war-—and that extreme sacri- 
fices must be made. Furthermore, that some industries which cater 
to fashion and pleasure must give way to others engaged in the 
stern business of the hour. 

If a definition is wanted for an essential industry, this would 
perhaps answer: One that helps win the war. It is not forgotten 
how the non-essential industries dovetail into the other class, nor 
the displacement of labor which must inevitably follow a curtailment 
of non-essential industries. But in time these difficulties will re- 
adjust themselves. 

The people of the United States must show a readiness to give 
up things they can do without. The soldier who goes into the 
trenches exposes his health and his life, and in addition he wears 
a uniform and eats the food which the Government gives him. 
Those who stay at home, safe from the dangers and hardships of 
the camp and field, should not complain if they are subjected to a 
reduction in many of the luxuries to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

It has been clearly pointed out by Mr. Vanderlip that the pur- 
chaser of luxuries is competing with the Government in the markets 
for labor and materials. The Government is forced to pay a higher 
price for what it needs, and in some case to procure supplies with 
extreme difficulty because the people are thoughtlessly demanding 
their accustomed quota of luxuries. 


& 


Governmental Operation of the Railroads 


N December 26 President Wilson issued a proclamation stat- 
ing that the Government of the United States would take 
over the operation of the railways of the country on Decem- 

ber 28, and appointing Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Director-General of Railways. In the President’s 
proclamation the suggestion was made that as compensation the 
railways be paid an amount equal to net operating income for the 
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three years prior to June 30, 1917. A bill for carrying this pro- 
posal into effect has been introduced in Congress. The Govern- 
mental operation of the roads is fixed in this bill for the period of 
the war and “until Congress shall thereafter order otherwise.” In 
other words, the Government will continue to operate the railways 
until Congress directs that they be returned to their owners. 

In discussing this important departure in the economic policy 
of the country it should be said at the outset that such a step had 
become imperatively necessary. The railway situation had become 
hopelessly confused and was daily growing worse. A board com- 
posed of prominent railway officials had labored patriotically and 
indefatigably to better the conditions, but they lacked power and 
legal authority. In the emergency only the Government could 
exercise the necessary powers. The action was at once hailed by 
the stock market as a boon to the railways, as indicated by a very 
marked advance in the prices of leading railway shares, while the 
general public seemed to have a feeling of relief that at last some 
escape had been found from the railway tangle. Both the decision 
to compensate the roads and the appointment of Mr. McAdoo as 
Director-General were reassuring factors. Energetic action was 
at once taken by Mr. McAdoo in concentrating operation and in 
lopping off unnecessary trains, with results that have made a good 
showing in the limited time the roads have been under his control. 

That the taking over of the roads was not only justifiable, but 
necessary, under the circumstances, and that this action will result 
beneficially all around, is the public verdict. 

Conceding the above fact, it nevertheless becomes the duty of 
the people of this country to examine the railway problem with 
great care. 

The first question that arises is this, Why are the railroads of 
the United States, with more business than they can possibly handle, 
unable to borrow advantageously the needed capital with which to 
make extensions and betterments? The most obvious answer would 
be that their net income has not been large enough to appeal to the 
investing public. Railway managers would attribute the difficulty 
to their failure to get authority from the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to advance rates sufficiently to meet the increase in 
taxes, cost of materials and of labor, and to the multiple systems of 
public regulation of the roads. Politicians who find profit in de- 
claiming against railway and other corporations would point to 
high-salaried executives and to “high finance” as the chief sources 
of the difficulty. That all these allegations contain some truth is 
probable. Leaving other elements of the problem for the moment, 
it must be admitted that the railways could not long exist with 
forty-nine different bosses, and that they could hardly be expected 
to keep up satisfactory net earnings while under the necessity of 
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increasing wages, paying more for materials, and at the same time 
being denied the privilege of adding to their carrying charges. At 
any rate, under ‘hese conditions, the private operation of the rail- 
ways of the United States has broken down. The break-down came 
in a time of war, when the roads were under extreme pressure, but it 
is probable that the war only hastened the consummation of a proc- 
ess which had begun to operate some years back, and that in the 
course of time the railways would have reached the same pass, war 
or no war. 


The multiple regulation of the railways was undoubtedly a 
source of great annoyance and expense. It seemed to proceed on 
the theory that a great deal of the country’s commerce was purely 
of a state character, and therefore subject to state regulation. In 
the days of the oxcart this theory might have been correct, but it 
is no longer so. Carefully analyzed, hardly any form of commerce 
within a state fails to partake of an inter-state character in some 
respects. Failure to recognize this fact has been the source of a 
great deal of the misguided efforts on the part of the states to 
regulate the railroads. If public opinion could be made to see this 
error, the difficuity might be remedied by Federal incorporation of 
the railroads. 

But before the railways, under private ownership and operation, 
can again become efficient servants of the public, they must be 
restored to popular favor. Hostile legislation by Congress might 
be just as deadly in the end, though less harrassing, than the laws 
of the forty-eight states. How is this change in public opinion to 
be wrought? Presumably by a course of righteous conduct upon 
the part of the railroads and the wide dissemination of the truth 
about the matter among the people of the country. Is it too late 
to invoke this remedy? That is a question which may be very se- 
riously asked by the railroads and by all those who still believe in 
private ownership of the railways. 

The final outcome of the matter will depend largely upon expe- 
rience with the new method of operation by the Government. It 
may prove so efficient and so popular that little disposition may 
exist when the war ends to return the roads to their owners. On 
the other hand, the experiment may not turn out that way. At the 
moment the trend of public opinion seems to favor Government 
ownership and operation of the railways. Will that sentiment con- 
tinue to grow, or will it decline? There is also a growing under- 
current of opinion in favor of having the Government take over 
the coal and iron mines and the oil wells. 

Where will all this end? Shall we stop with Government owner- 
hip of public utilities and the mines, or will the process now begun 
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under the pressure of war continue until substantially all industries 
shall pass from private to public ownership and operation? 

It is this problem we are now facing, and it is one whose serious- 
ness can not be too carefully weighed by the American people. 


& 


Liberty Bonds Below Par 


We IN recent weeks Liberty Bonds of the second issue 
bearing four per cent. interest have persistently sold con- 

siderably below par in the New York market. Various 
explanations have been offered for this decline of a prime security 
below its actual value. German influences, the impending new loan, 
the call on the investment funds of the country for taxes, charitable 
contributions, etc., ete., are among the factors offered to explain the 
decline. 

Giving to each of these factors the weight deserved, none of 
them seem to afford the true explanation. Liberty Bonds are sell- 
ing below par because the people of the United States are still bent 
more upon enjoying themselves than they are upon winning the 
war. Were this not true, the vast saving power of the country 
would be such that whenever a four per cent. Government bond 
was offered below par it would be snapped up so quickly that the 
price would at once advance to par or above. The people are buying 
so many things they do not need, that they have nothing left with 
which to buy the bonds of their Government, although these bonds 
are sold to provide funds with which to procure food and clothing 
for our soldiers fighting on European battlefields. The generous 
responses of the people to appeals to buy Liberty Bonds are not 
forgotten. But they have not done enough; or, rather, too many 
people have done little or nothing. Think of it! More than one 
hundred million of the most prosperous people on the face of the 
sarth, and only a bare one-tenth of them buying a bond issued to 
keep their country alive as an independent nation. The failure of 
the more than ninety million of our people to buy these bonds was 
not lack of money—God forbid that it was lack of patriotism! It 
was probably due to easy-going indifference and to love of luxury— 
an indisposition to sacrifice some personal comfort or pleasure in 
order to contribute to the support of American soldiers and seamen. 

Splendid educational work was done in the first and second 
Liberty Loan campaigns, but its effects have vet failed to reach 
many millions of our people. The Liberty Loan Button should 
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become a universal badge of service, worn by every man, woman 
and child who means to stand by the republic in this hour of peril 
and of need. Pleas of poverty will not avail as an excuse. If Lib- 
erty Bonds can not be bought, there are War Savings Stamps with- 
in the reach of all. 

The hour has come when this country should cast aside its frivol- 
ities and its luxuries, and our people set their faces with stern and 
solemn resolution to the accomplishment of the gigantic task we 
have in hand. 

There are between fifty and one hundred million of people 
capable of saving one dollar a week with which to buy Liberty 
Bonds, and who did not participate in either the first or second 
loan subscriptions. What a splendid opportunity will be theirs 
when the country calls again to bring forth their dollars and con- 
secrate them upon the altar of patriotism! 


& 


Growth of the National Banks 


N November 20 the resources of the national banks of the 
United States aggregated $18,553,000,000, an increase of 
more than $3,033,000,000 over the figures of November 17, 

1916. This increase, though greater in some localities than others, 
is general in character. 

The extraordinary rate of growth of the national banks may be 
attributed largely to the enormous demands for war financing and 
to the increase of business arising in part from the war and in part 
from the development of trade and industry to meet the enlarged 
demands of an augmenting population. War business, in one way 
or another, perhaps accounts for the most of this abnormal rate of 
growth. This being so, it may be a matter of some interest to con- 
sider whether or not, on the return of peace, the banks’ assets will 
contract as rapidly as they have expanded under the stimulus of 
war. An answer to this inquiry can hardly be given without more 
definite information as to post-bellum economic conditions than 
can now be had. On first thought, one would suppose that the 
ending of the war would tend to contract banking figures with con- 
sierable rapidity. But that may not happen, for conceivably the 
business activities of peace may be as great as those of war, though 
menifestly of a different kind. Possibly, for some years following 
th: war the banks may have to keep up the policy of expansion 
w' ch they are now following. Unless the war should continue 
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almost indefinitely, or for a time that would practically exhaust 
the credit facilities of the banks, they will be able to make still 
further expansions to meet the demands of peaceful times. At 
present the credit powers of the banks are far from exhaustion, and 
with the rediscount facilities of the Federal Reserve Banks it would 
seem that an ample margin exists for future requirements. 

Whether the period of banking contraction follows immediately 
after the war or later the present problem of the banks has to do 
with expansion rather than contraction. They must continue to 
provide the enormous credits which the situation demands, to the 
end that the war may be financed and production and exchange 
kept up at the high rate necessary in such a time. While doing 
this the banks will not fail to have in mind the possibility of an ulti- 
mate reversal of conditions when a period of falling prices and 
slackening business activity may supervene. 

The reduction in banking reserves and other features of the 
Federal Reserve System have made it much easier than heretofore 
for banks to expand their credits. In the absence of more complete 
experience no one can say positively how the new banking system 
will work under changed conditions. But it is obvious that the 
large powers of the Federal Reserve Board and the close codpera- 
tion among the banks afford elements of strength heretofore lack- 
ing. 

Thus far the banks of the country have admirably borne the tre- 
mendous demands made upon them by the war, and while it would 
be too much to say that the enormous expansion in banking assets 
which has taken place excites no concern, it may be said that very 
great expansion was absolutely necessary under the circumstances. 

The banking record made since the war began affords solid 
ground for the belief that the banking system as a whole and the 
banks individually will continue to be managed with wisdom and 
skill. 


& 


“How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit” 


NDER this title there have been presented in these pages from 
month to month little stories of service by the bankers of the 
United States in the present national emergency. The record 

as thus given really speaks for itself. In making these facts public no 
thought has been entertained of setting the bankers of the country 
apart as a special class who were doing more than their fellows. 
The object was rather to show that the banker was making common 
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cause with the farmer, the mechanic, the lawyer and teacher—with 
everybody—and doing what he could to help in winning the war. 

Fortunately, the banker is able to do a great deal on account 
of his representative position in the community. Only those who 
come into direct contact with the bankers of many sections can real- 
ize how much of their time and effort is being devoted to public 
work. It would almost seem that many of the leading bankers 
of the country have temporarily relinquished their own work. They 
by no means confine their efforts to the pushing of the Liberty Loan 
campaigns, but enter as well with unflagging energy into every 
good movement planned to lighten the burdens and sorrows of those 
directly affected by the great struggle. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s example in giving up the presidency of the 
greatest bank in the country, to work for the Treasury in selling 
war savings certificates in return for a salary of one dollar a year, 
is but a conspicuous example of what thousands of bankers are 
doing all over the country—giving their services to the Govern- 
ment without thought of pay. 

In nearly every bank there is a roll of honor composed of offi- 
cers and employees who have gone to the front, and in many a 
bank’s window there appears to-day the emblem of service. 

The banker is helping to win the war because he is an American 
and a patriot. All honor to him! 





& 


Another Liberty Loan 


UCH organization work preliminary to the next Liberty 
Loan has been done already. 

It is, of course, somewhat inconvenient to raise large 
loans in rapid succession, for business and finance are scarcely 
through with one campaign until another is announced. Still, on 
patriotic grounds the people of the United States are ready and 
eager to furnish all the money that may be required, and their 
ability to supply loans, instead of being on the verge of exhaus- 
tion, has as yet scarcely been touched. All the money our own 
Government and those leagued with us to curb German despot- 
ism may require will be furnished, no matter how large the sum 
may be. For the cause in which the people are now enlisted, 
the supply of money :s inexhaustible. 

But it is far from being a question of money alone. There must 
he saving which will enable the people to meet their taxes 2nd to 
3 
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buy bonds, but there must also be saving which will render available 
more food and goods for those engaged in actual warfare. That 
these may have what they need others at home must be content 
with less. Fortunately, despite all the talk about scarcity, there is 
an abundance of necessary food, so that starvation need menace no 
one. We shall merely have to shift consumption from those things 
which the military forces most require, substituting others which 
will answer well enough for home consumption. 

The various problems involved in this changing process, and of 
reduction where necessary, have been worked out by experts under 
the authority of the Government. Their suggestions will be cheer- 
fully followed by all good citizens. 


6 al that God by His almighty power 

would hold back our Nation from 
destruction for a few more perilous years, 
until we may find the paths wherein, as 
brothers just and loving, we may walk 
to the most of excellence and the most 
of happiness. 


Pror. Davin Swinc 
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The Building of Banks 





By EDWIN D. WEARY, President Weary & Alford Company, 
Chicago 





N the rapid and increasing growth 

of the vast business industries of 

this country during the past ten 
years the business of banking has cer- 
tainly kept pace, and this is evidenced 
by the increased demand for new bank 
buildings. Many of these buildings are, 
from an architectural point of view, 
rather commonplace and uninteresting, 
and many of them are quite deficient in 
not being designed to supply the par- 
ticular needs of the business for which 
they are intended, but there are numer- 
ous examples of the very best types 
which express at once the evidences of 
skill and knowledge in planning and 
designing. 

I have frequently been asked if, in 
my opinion, banks are not running riot 
in extravagant buildings and interiors. 
My answer is, “Look about you; what 
of the magnificent public buildings, ho- 
tels, restaurants, clubs and private es- 
tates—why not the downtrodden bank- 
er? Is not the banker or any prosper- 
ous business man who spends most of 
his busy life in an office entitled to the 
best surroundings and comforts that 
money can purchase? Are not his cus- 
tomers and clients who bring money to 
his till likewise entitled to these sur- 
roundings? Is it not good business for 
him to keep pace with his competitors— 
or to surpass them—and really is it not 
Ins duty in the interest of his stock- 
liolders to keep his bank foremost in 
«ficiency and economy of operation, and 
how, pray, can he do these things in 

mped quarters and with antiquated 

juipment ?” 

| quite well recall an incident a few 

irs ago in one of the thriving cities 

' the West where we were working out 

‘emodeling proposition, the bank the 

vest in the city, the banker a mest 


extraordinary example of efficiency and 
economy. In discussing some matter 
one day, I said: 

“Well, after all, it won’t matter much 
because you will no doubt replace this 
building soon with a new one.” 


He looked at me with astonishment. 


“What, tear down this building? Why, 
it is the best one in the city to-day.” 





EDWIN D. WEARY 
President Weary & Alford Company, Chicago 


I replied, “Yes, Mr. M.; but it will 
be purely a matter of figures. You have 
the best corner in the city and when the 
time comes that a new and larger build- 
ing will be a better investment, you, 
being a shrewd business man and hav- 
ing an abundance of capital, will prob- 
ably decide to do it.” 

Another day he rather bewailed the 
fact that in taking on more space at 
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the rear he would lose some rentals, but 
I told him that when a bank had grown 
to-a point of requiring more space they 
could in my opinion quite well afford to 
pay the rent. 

The growth of banks, more especially 
in the West, has been surprising. Not 
long since we had in process at one 
time operations doubling the capacity of 
four banks which we had installed only 
two vears before. In Los Angeles three 
years ago we had four large operations, 
three of which abandoned equipments 
which had cost them from one to two 
hundred thousand dollars only six or 
seven years previous. Our recommen- 
dation invariably is that a bank should 
provide at the outset from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. of the surplus space, 
and particularly to make the customers’ 
lobby as large as possible. In Los An- 
geles in one instance the bank provided 
for growth by leasing for fifty years 
the entire first floor of the building and 
then sub-leasing a third of it for a short 
term. 

In another instance there the bank 
under our advice made a contract with 
the owner of the adjoining property, 
giving them an option on the first floor 
of any building he might erect, and 
when a bank invests several hundred 
thousand dollars in equipment this be- 
comes an important thing. Where our 
employment producing a 
building as well as the interior, as is 
the case in most of our operations, we 
make every possible provision for ex- 
pansion. 

Another very important thing is 
drawing up a lease where the bank be- 
comes the tenant, and where our em- 
ployment includes this service the bank 
is protected for all time to come. 


comprises 


DOES A NEW BANK BUILDING INDUCE 
INCREASED DEPOSITS ? 
I have read with much interest an 


article published in the December num- 
ber of the “American Architect.” being 
in the nature of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to various bankers throughout 
the country. The inquiries were as fol- 
lows: 
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“1. What, if any, is the advertising 
value of a new building or improved 
quarters ? 

“2. Other things being equal, do 
you believe that the bank with the new 
building is the one most favored by 
depositors ? 

“3. Have deposits increased or de- 
creased since the occupancy of new 
quarters ? 

“4. Would you attribute all or any 
part of this increase, if any, to the at- 
traction of the new quarters?” 


The article then goes on to say that 
the answers to these questions were al- 
most universally in the affirmative, and 
points out the importance of employing 
an architect who has special knowledge 
of the needs of a bank and is therefore 
qualified to deal with the matter in an 
intelligent way. It is perhaps only 
logical to say that we quite concur in 
this idea, because it is a recognized fact 
that architecture, like law, surgery and 
other professions, is rapidly becoming 
specialized. 

Our own experience is that a new and 
attractive bank building is a business 
getter. Five months ago we completed 
quite a magnificent bank in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., having a lobby fifty feet 
square and a capacity more than double 
its previous one. We are now informed 
that the increase in deposits has ranged 
from ten to twenty accounts per day 
and that the bank has already outgrown 
its new quarters. 

Some years ago in working out the 
remodeling of a bank in San Diego, in 
which we could not accomplish all the 
bank desired because of restricted space, 
I explained to the cashier that it would 
not matter much because they would 
outgrow it in five years anyway. He 
considered this rather a joke and called 
in the president to hear me repeat the 
statement. When I was there three 
years later, however, he told me I was 
not much of a prophet, as they had 
already outgrown their quarters, and the 
following year we commenced the con- 
struction of a new and spacious bank 
which I think will “hold them” for 
many years to come. 
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Last year three banks were erected in 
vansville, Ind., we being employed on 
the last of the three. I am informed 
only to-day that while the other two 
banks have made some growth, this par- 
ticular one has doubled its deposits, and 
they attribute it solely to the imposing 
effect of their banking room and the 
completeness of its every detail. 

Last year we opened up negotiations 
with a bank in one of the thriving cities 
of Michigan. They were the owners of 
a site fifty by one hundred feet on the 
principal business corner of the city, 
and had in mind an eight-story building. 
We worked out tentative drawings for 
this and gave them an analysis showing 
revenues, maintenance, cost of opera- 
tion, depreciation, ete., which demon- 
strated that it would be a three and 
one-half per cent. investment, owing 
largely to the original cost and main- 
tenance of the elevator plant in its re- 
lation to the rental area. Under our 
advice they purchased the twenty-two 
feet adjoining and erected a very im 
posing bank building seventy-two by 
one hundred feet to a height equal to 
about three stories, with five attractive 
first story and basement shops on one 
street side and five spacious offices 
above. The entrance to the bank is 
centralized in the building; the banking 
room has a ceiling height of about forty 
feet with perfect top light, and the 
shops bring a large return, so that this 
becomes an eight per cent. investment. 
The building is one that would do credit 
to any city in the land, and the “New 
Accounts” have kept them working 
overtime. 

In this interior, as in a number of 
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others lately produced, we are using 
Travertine stone treatment for ,; the 
walls. In most of our operations also 
we are executing all of the metal work 
in bronze thoroughly gold plated. The 
initial cost of this is a factor, but it is 
soon overcome by the absence of upkeep 
labor and cost, as it requires no atten- 
tion whatsoever. The gold resists the 
acid in the ink, besides which there is 
always the beautiful effect of a gold 
colored metal. The first installation of 
this was eight years ago in the First 
National Bank of Denver, and the work 
has stood perfectly. 


INDICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


There is no question that bank build- 
ing operations have slowed down to 
some extent on account of the war con- 
ditions ; the fact being that people have 
not vet adjusted themselves to these 
conditions. There is no question but 
there will be a bountiful supply of 
money. Prices in some branches of 
work have materially advanced, but, on 
the other hand, the manufacturers of 
cabinet work, marble, bronze and other 
materials who cannot turn their atten- 
tion to war supplies, are almost idle and 
as a consequence these prices are low. 
We know of quite a lot of prospective 
work which has been deferred, but in 
our own operations we are perhaps for- 
tunate because out of several million 
dollars of work in hand only one bank 
has definitely announced a_ postpone- 
ment, and I am quite inclined to believe 
that building industries will go for- 
ward notwithstanding the conditions 
which prevail. 


a 


‘6 JF I had my way I would require every 
American civilian to repeat each waking 


hour: 


‘Patience, patience; God reigns; the 
Government at Washington still lives. 
Vice-Presipent MarsHaty 


9’ 99 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


(From “You,” published by the Employees of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.) 


=eeceeayd| ANY savings accounts are opened through the per- 
4 sonal recommendation of friends of this Company. 
The personal influence is absolutely positive. 
Ten or fifteen years from now you may be one 
== of the principal officers of the Company. Don’t 
forget that. Every man who now has an important office with 
this Company can look back to the time when he had an ordinary 
job and was dealing with ordinary people. 

The vital point is here: You may be only a teller to-day— 
opening up an account for a man of no great wealth or business 
standing. Ten years from now that man may be rich, the presi- 
dent of a manufacturing company, or highly influential in other 
ways. 

Whether that man is going to do business with this Company 
in ten years from now depends almost entirely upon the way you 
treat him to-day, to-morrow and next week; and on the other 
hand whether you are going to be a teller or a vice-president ten 
years from now depends also on the way you treat this man. 

In the romance of life and progress there is one influential 
rule: You can’t help the other fellow without helping yourself. 
It goes farther than that; you can’t help the other fellow without 
starting a whole chain of progressive influences in which you, per- 
haps, figure to the largest degree. 

Fifteen years ago, an average employe of one of our branches 
did a favor for an average man. ‘To-day that employe is one 
of the important officers of the bank, and that average man is 
doing business with this Company to the extent of about $50,000. 
Both men grew, and on the basis of the accommodations—call 
it kindness, courtesy, or whatever you will—the Company has in 
that average man a customer that no other bank can take away. 

Remember that to-day makes to-morrow; that what you are 
doing now is either pro or con as to the success of the company 
insofar as you can influence that success, and that, by the way, 
is in an extremely large degree. 

Keep this fact before you at all times: that if your job isn’t 
a big one in the way of usual recognition, no position with the 
Company is unimportant, and in the degree in which you work 
for success of the institution, in the same degree you work out 
your own personal progress; and the whole thing is so easy—it 
is just a matter of accuracy, courtesy, accommodations and ordi- 
nary humanity; and all of these things can be boiled down to 
one word—thoughtfulness. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Granting a Bank Charter 
Under Compulsion of 
Law 


N a great many communities there 

is a surplusage of banks as well 

as a surplusage of churches, and 
in a great many instances both are or- 
ganized from the same motive—rivalry. 
Instead of one large bank, prosperous, 
progressive and profitable, there are 
several unprofitable if not unprogres- 
sive banks, just as an excess of churches 
makes them impoverished and difficult 
to maintain. Where one bank could 
bend its best energies to serving the 
public, and incidentally itself, it must 
spend itself competing for business, ac- 
cepting risks it would not otherwise 
take for fear of losing custom, and pay- 
ing interest it can ill afford, and prov- 
ing an uninviting investment for its 
stockholders. 

Whereas a bank should only come 
into being, through a need of the com- 
munity for banking facilities, it often 
originates through dissention in ‘the 
ranks of an existing bank; and is or- 
ganized through spite. And in exer- 
cising its venom it disrupts the whole 
banking situation through overcompeti- 
tion for deposits. A certain amount of 
competition is healthy and desirable. 
It stimulates, but pirating one another’s 
business is neither safe, nor profitable. 

In many cases the asked-for-charter 
‘s refused by the superintendent of 
banks, and well; in others it is granted. 
The question arises: If the superin- 
‘endent pursues the sane and sensible 
‘ourse and refuses to charter the bank 
‘rganized from improper motives, may 
e be compelled to do so by the courts? 
'n Kentucky, yes. 


In the current number we present a 
case where a bank applied for charter 
and was refused on the ground that the 
opening of another bank was unneces- 
sary, and prejudicial -to the existing 
bank and was not warranted, inas- 
much as it would have faint chance 
for success and seriously harm the 
other. But the court rules that, hav- 
ing fulfilled the legal steps required 
in organizing a bank, and the good 
faith of the men being unquestioned 
(the term “good faith” meaning that 
they proposed to conduct the bank 
regularly and lawfully, and were finan- 
cially responsible in their undertaking, 
irrespective of the primary motive be- 
hind the scheme) charter must be 
granted, whether the superintendent 
wills or not. 

This may be good law, but it often 
is bad banking; for if he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is a philanthropist, 
what shall be said of him who plants 
two banks where but one can thrive? 
The Kentucky superintendent was 
ethically right, but legally wrong. But 
law is superior to ethics, and the bank 
got its charter, and let us hope found 
business enough without stealing it 
from its established rival. 


& 


Bank’s Liability for Conver- 
sion of Funds 


A point of law and of banking prac- 
tice that cannot too often be repeated 
is that of conversion of funds with the 
knowledge of the bank, thereby charg- 
ing it with such knowledge of the con- 
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version as to make it liable to the 
party wronged. 

A check which bears on its face evi- 
dence that it is the property of a cer- 
tain party cannot be passed to the 
credit of any other person without lia- 
bility. Nor is it good practice to allow 
an officer of a corporation to draw 
checks to his own order and deposit to 
his credit, without the signature of an- 
other officer. Such practices invite 
trouble. If, for instance, a check is 
drawn to A, and is offered by B for 
deposit to the latter’s credit, he claim- 
ing to be A’s agent, and so indorsing, 
the bank is held liable to A for the 
amount. 

We present a brief Kansas case cov- 
ering this point in this issue (Hope 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. vs. Commercial 
Bank of Independence.) In this case 
a check was offered for deposit, pay- 
able to the company, and was indorsed 
by the holder and deposited to his own 
credit and subsequently checked out. 
The indorser did not account to the 
company for the amount and the bank 
was held liable. Banks cannot be too 
strict in this regard, nor caution their 
tellers too often. 


Leading Cases 





Power of Banking Commis- 
sioner 


KENTUCKY 


Power of Bank Commsisioner to Re- 
fuse Charter to Bank Where, in His 
Judgment, the Bank Is Not Justi- 
fied in Organizing. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Nov. 16, 
1917. 


SPEED, COMMISSIONER, VS. DOSSEY ET AL. 


Banking commissioner has no discretion 
under Ky. St. section 165a, subsec. 20, to 
withhold his approval of articles of in- 
corporation of a bank on ground that its 
establishment would be a detriment to one 


already located in that community, nor on 
the ground that there was not sufficient busi- 
ness there to justify establishment of a 
second bank. 

The incorporators of a bank are acting in 
“good faith” within the meaning of Ky. St. 
section 165a, subsec. 20, when they form a 
fixed purpose not only to organize, but to 
institute and carry on, a banking business 
in the mode prescribed by law, regardless 
of their motive in establishing it. 

(198 S. W. Rep.) 


Mandamus’ by A. P. Dossey and 
others against George G. Speer, Bank- 
ing Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. From judgment grant- 
ing the writ, defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Sampson, J. The appellees, Dossey 
and several others, undertook the or- 
ganization of a state bank, under the 
laws of this commonwealth, to be lo- 
cated at Fountain Run, Monroe county, 
Ky. The articles of incorporation were 
duly prepared, signed, and acknowl- 
edged by the incorporators and pre- 
sented to George G. Speer, banking 
commissioner of the commonwealth, for 
his approval, as required by subsection 
20 of section 165a, Kentucky Statutes. 

The banking commissioner refused to 
approve the articles of incorporation, 
and this action in mandamus was insti- 
tuted by the incorporators in the Frank- 
lin circuit court to require Speer, as 
banking commissioner, to approve the 
articles. By the allegations of the pe- 
tition it is made to appear that the 
plaintiffs (21 in number) have com- 
plied with the requirements of the 
statute, regulating the organization and 
establishment of banks and trust com- 
panies in this commonwealth; and that 
the articles of incorporation conform 
to the statutes in such cases made and 
provided, and that such articles have 
been duly signed and acknowledged by 
each of the incorporators, and that each 
of the said incorporators is of good 
moral character, and is worth double 
the amount of his subscription to stock, 
exclusive of his exemptions and liabili- 
ties, and they in good faith intended 
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the establishment of a bona fide bank- 
ing business. 

By the answer the banking commis- 
sioner admits that the incorporators 
have properly complied with the 
statutes in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the articles of incorporation, 
and that each of said incorporators is 
of good moral character and in good 
standing financially, and worth above 
his exemptions and liabilities double 
the amount of his subscription to stock, 
but he denies that the incorporators 
are in good faith in the establishment 
of the bank, but asserts that they are 
incorporating the bank as a retaliatory 
measure against certain other citizens 
in Fountain Run community, who are 
preparing to engage in a flour milling 
business in opposition to a mill already 
there. The statute requiring the ap- 
proval of the articles of incorporation 
by the banking commissioner reads, in 
part, as follows: 


Upon presentation the said articles 
of said incorporation to the banking 
commissioner for approval, said com- 
missioner shall carefully examine same, 
and shall make such inquiry and inves- 
tigation as to the financial standing and 
moral character of each of the incor- 
porators as he may deem necessary, and 
shall require said incorporators to 
furnish satisfactory proof that each is 
worth over and above all exemptions 
and liabilities, at least double the 
amount of the par value of his stock 
subscription. He shall inform himself 
that the incorporators are seeking to 
establish a bona fide banking or trust 
business, and are acting in good faith, 
and upon his conclusions, he shall ap- 
prove or refuse to approve said articles 
of incorporation.” 


The commissioner, in refusing to ap- 
prove the articles of incorporation, 
wrote one of the incorporators, at 
lountain Run, a letter dated May 11, 
1917, in which he stated, among other 
things, that he had conducted an in- 
estigation “of the country and condi- 
ions surrounding your title town, with 

view of ascertaining whether there 
s a demand for a second bank at this 
lace.” “TI have tried to ascertain if an- 
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other bank was chartered at this place, 
if both of them could secure enough 
business to justify the establishment 
of a second bank.” And the letter fur- 
ther states that the commissioner has 
had one of his examiners investigate 
the bank already established, and that 
such examiner has reported to the com- 
missioner “that he did not believe a 
second bank could succeed, and, if it 
did succeed, it would destroy the one 
already located there,’ and further, 
“that the establishment of another bank 
would either ruin the bank already 
there, or the one established would fail 
in its efforts to build up a good, strong 
financial institution.” ‘The letter adds, 
however, that the approval of the 
articles is refused “for the further rea- 
son that we do not believe there is suffi- 
cient business in this community to 
justify the establishment of a second 
bank.” 

Under the statute above quoted, it is 
the duty of the incorporators of a bank 
to present the proposed articles of in- 
corporation to the banking commis- 
sioner for his approval before filing 
and recording the same in the office of 
the county court clerk, and of the sec- 
retary of state. The statute then makes 
it the duty of the banking commissioner 
to examine the articles of incorporation, 
and to make such inquiry and investi- 
gation as to the financial standing and 
moral character of each of the incor- 
porators as he may deem necessary, 
and he shall require such incorporators 
to furnish satisfactory proof that each 
is worth over and above his exemptions 
and liabilities at least double the amount 
of the par value of his stock subscrip- 
tion; and the commissioner shall also 
inform himself that the incorporators 
are seeking to establish a bona fide 
banking or trust business, and are act- 
ing in good faith. 

In this instance, the proposed incor- 
porators brought the articles to the 
office of the commissioner in Frank- 
fort, Ky., and presented them to the 
commissioner with full information re- 
garding their purpose, the moral and 
financial standing of the incorporators, 
and such other information as the com- 
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missioner sought to obtain. Thereafter 
the commissioner sent two of his bank 
examiners into the village of Fountain 
Run to make a survey of the local con- 
ditions, and to report to him. In his 
letter, declining to approve the articles 
of incorporation, the banking commis- 
sioner makes it clear that he is with- 
holding his approval of the articles be- 
cause, in his opinion, the establishment 
of the new bank would be to the detri- 
ment of the one already there, and that 
“both of them could not secure enough 
business to justify the establishment of 
a second bank,” and that he “did not 
believe a second bank could succeed,” 
and “if it did succeed, it would destroy 
the one already located there,’ and for 
the further reason, ““We do not believe 
there is sufficient business in this com- 
munity to justify the establishment of 
a second bank.” 

Neither of the reasons assigned by 
the banking commissioner for withhold- 
ing his approval of the articles come 
within the discretion allowed him in 
subsection 20 of section 165a, Ken- 
tucky Statutes. He has and may exer- 
cise a discretion concerning the com- 
position of the articles of incorporation, 
and as to the financial standing and 
moral character of the incorporators, 
and also as to the solvency of the in- 
corporators and their financial worth 
over and above their exemptions and 
liabilities, and likewise may he exer- 
cise a discretion as to the good faith 
and bona fide intention of the incor- 
porators to establish and carry on a 
regular banking business, but bevond 
this his duties are ministerial. 

In this case the commissioner admits 
the incorporators have brought them- 
selves within the requirements of the 
statute in all particulars, except with 
reference to their good faith or bona 
fide intention to conduct a regular bank- 
ing business. With respect to their lack 
of good faith or bona fide intention 
the commissioner relied upon certain 
evidence in the record showing that 
some of the incorporators were inter- 
ested in a flour mill in the village of 
Fountain Run, and that persons inter- 
ested in the old bank there were pro- 


posing to promote another milling com- 
pany in opposition to the one already 
established, and that the organization 
of this bank was proposed as a retalia- 
tory measure, and not in good faith. 

The good faith contemplated by the 
statute has reference only to a fixed 
purpose and intention on the part of 
the incorporators to engage in a reg- 
ular banking business as distinguished 
from a stock jobbing or advertising 
scheme in the interest of some auxiliary 
enterprise; the words “good faith” in 
the sense employed in this statute mean 
a settled purpose or determination to 
inaugurate and carry on a legitimate 
banking or trust business in the usual 
course, as contra-distinguished from the 
flotation of a spurious or false repre- 
sentation of such an institution. 

The incorporators of a bank are act- 
ing in good faith, within the meaning 
of this statute, when they form a fixed 
purpose not only to organize, but to 
institute and carry on, a banking busi- 
ness in the mode prescribed by law, 
without reference to its interference 
with other established banks, or its op- 
portunity for profit from the under- 
taking. The bona fide intention relates 
to the banking institution as a entity. 
The bank must be a bona fide institu- 
tion, not a phantom, and the good faith 
requirement has reference only to the 
honest purpose of the incorporators to 
establish and carry on a real bank, ac- 
cording to law, without regard to sec- 
ondary results. That the new bank may 
work a hardship upon the one already 
established in the same community does 
not affect the good faith or bona fide 
intention, even though this may be well 
known to the incorporators of the new 
bank. The incorporators may even en- 
tertain ulterior motives, such as the sup- 
planting of another institution, by ap- 
plication of progressive business meth- 
ods, yet such motives will not justify 
the banking commissioner in withhold- 
ing his approval of the articles of in- 
corporation. 

It is not within the province of the 
banking commissioner to ascertain 
whether two banking institutions will 
prosper in a given town, nor whether 

















the establishment of a new bank will 
prove detrimental to the one already 
there, but his discretion must be exer- 
cised only within the limits prescribed 
by the statute. 

Within these limits the banking 
commissioner has a discretion, but once 
the facts are ascertained, showing the 
incorporators to have placed them- 
selves within the requirement of the 
law. the subsequent duties of the com- 
missioner are purely ministerial, and 
he may not withhold his approval for 
any reason outside the pale of discre- 
tion allowed by the statute creating his 
office. If he refuse a court of equity 
will compel proper action. The statute 
does not contemplate the suppression 
of competing banks by the withholding 
of the approval of the commissioner to 
articles of incorporation merely upon 
the ground that the business may not 
prove profitable, or may be a detri- 
ment to a bank already established in 
a given community. It is the duty, 
however, of the banking commissioner 
to look to the moral standing and finan- 
cial worth of the incorporators and 
their good faith and intention to carry 
on a regular legitimate banking or trust 
business. Their purpose, however, to 
enter into competition with an estab- 
lished banking institution in the same 
community, or even to destroy its busi- 
ness by fair competitive means, would 
not amount to want of good faith or 
bona fide intention upon the part of 
the incorporators to establish and carry 
on a banking business as contemplated 
by the statute. 

It has been and is the policy of this 
state to encourage the establishment of 
banks and other corporations even in 
competition to one another because out 
of a wholesome rivalry the general pub- 
lic derives a benefit. If the construc- 
tion the commissioner places upon this 
statute can be maintained every estab- 
lished banking institution in the com- 
‘sonwealth could defeat the organiza- 
tion of a second bank in its community 
‘or similar reasons, because it might 
well be argued in every such case that 
ue establishment of a new institution 
ould take away part of the business 
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of the old bank, and to that extent 
weaken it and reduce the profits arising 
from its established business. It may 
be said that one bank in any town or 
city is sufficient, because the whole pop- 
ulation can there be served. This would 
likewise apply to every mercantile es- 
tablishment as well as mills and other 
industrials, because a monopoly is al- 
ways profitable to the holder of the 
exclusive privilege. 

Under the facts in this case, the re- 
fusal of the banking commissioner to 
approve the charter of the Farmers’ 
Bank of Fountain Run appear to have 
been without warrant of law. The 
lower court properly granted the man- 
datory order, requiring the commission- 
er forthwith to approve, in writing over 
his official signature, the articles of in- 
corporation of said banking institution. 

Judgment affirmed. 198 S. W. Rep. 
19. 
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Indorsement 
Kansas 


Conversion of Funds Through Un- 
authorized Indorsement 


Supreme Court, Kansas, Nov. 10, 1917 


HOPE VACUUM CLEANER CO. VS. COMMERCIAL 
NAT. BANK OF INDEPENDENCE 

The plaintiffs agent, having in his pos- 
session a check payable to the order of the 
plaintiff, indorsed the plaintiff's name on 
the back of the check without authority, 
presented the check to the defendant bank, 
and was given credit for it on his account. 
The defendant collected the check of the 
bank on which it was drawn. The agent 
subsequently exhausted his deposit with the 
defendant and did not account to the plain- 
tiff for the check. Held, the defendant is 
liable to the plaintiff for the proceeds of 
the check. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Action by the Hope Vacuum Cleaner 
Company against the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Independence. Demur- 
rer to plaintiff's evidence, sustained, 
and it appeals. Judgment reversed, 
and cause remanded for trial. 
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Burch, J. The action was one to re- 
cover the proceeds of a check collected 
by the defendant, drawn to plaintiff's 
order and indorsed to the defendant by 
an agent of the plaintiff, who had no 
authority to make the indorsement. A 
demurrer was sustained to the plain- 
tiff’s evidence, and it appeals. 

The plaintiff is a corporation of the 
state of Missouri, and previous to the 
transaction out of which the litigation 
arose was engaged in manufacturing 
and selling vacuum cleaners. Matt 
Berryhill was employed to sell and in- 
stall the plaintiff's product. He sold 
a vacuum cleaner to Mark D. Mitchell 
and installed the machine in Mitchell’s 
building. The contract for sale was 
made in the name of the plaintiff, and 
Mitchell drew his check on the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Independence, pay- 
able to the order of the plaintiff, for 
the contract price of the machine. 
Berryhill indorsed the plaintiff's name 
on the check, without authority, and 
took credit for it in the defendant bank. 
The defendant collected the check and 
subsequently paid the proceeds to 
Berryhill on his checks. 

The principal defense to the action 
was that, conceding the facts stated to 


be true, the defendant rested under no- 


liability to the plaintiff. The weight 
of authority is to the contrary. 15 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 519, note. The check 
was the property of the plaintiff. If 
the check had reached the plaintiff it 
would have brought to the plaintiff's 
treasury, in due course of business, the 
sum of $399. By means of the forged 
indorsement the defendant was enabled 
to intercept the check, collect it, and 
so divert to its own use funds to which 
the plaintiff was entitled. 

The plaintiff endeavors to justify the 
action of the district court in sustain- 
ing the demurrer on other grounds. It 
is said that Berryhill and the plaintiff 
were partners. The evidence was that 
the price of machines to purchasers was 
$300 plus cost of installation—in this 
instance $399. Machines were ex- 
pected to net the plaintiff $250; that 
is, the agent was to receive a commis- 
sion of $50 on each machine sold, but 


the difference between $300 and $250 
did not belong to the agent. The full 
price of all machines, including cost of 
installation, was to be remitted to the 
plaintiff. The result is, the relation 
of the plaintiff to Berryhill was that 
of principal and agent. 

It is said that Berryhill was held 
out as the plaintiff's agent, and that 
authority to indorse the plaintiff's name 
on the check should be implied. The 
evidence was that Berryhill installed a 
vacuum cleaner in the home of C. E. 
Roth—made the contract, did the work, 
and collected the price—and the de- 
fendant knew these facts. The evi- 
dence further disclosed, however, that 
Berryhill had made a contract in his 
own name to sell Roth a vacuum 
cleaner not manufactured by the plain- 
tiff. The plaintiff had a machine which 
had been used for purposes of demon- 
stration. The plaintiff sold this ma- 
chine at a discount to Berryhill, who 
used it to fill his contract with Roth. 
Consequently Berryhill did not act for 
the plaintiff in any capacity in the Roth 
transaction. Besides this, even if Ber- 
ryhill possessed authority to sell ma- 
chines, install them, and take checks 
for the price, authority to indorse 
Mitchell's check could not be implied. 
The agency was exhausted when 
Mitchell’s check was received. 2 C. J. 
636, 637. 

It is said the plaintiff was without 
capacity to maintain the suit because 
it is a foreign corporation, doing busi- 
ness in this state without complying 
with certain statutory requirements. 
The action was commenced in March, 
1915. When the statute relating to the 
duties and privileges of foreign corpo- 
rations (Gen. Stat. 1909, section 1726) 
was revised in 1913, the particular pro- 
vision on which the contention stated 
rests was omitted (Laws 1913, c. 135). 
Besides this, the evidence was that the 
plaintiff became insolvent and ceased 
doing business of any kind in the year 
1913. Consequently, if the provision 
were still in force, it would not apply. 
Boggs vs. Kelly, 76 Kan. 9, 90 Pac. 
765. 


A question is raised concerning the 
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amount of recovery, should the plain- 
tiff ultimately prevail. Apparently the 
agent paid the expenses incident to in- 
stallation of the Mitchell machine, and 
it is said the plaintiff should not re- 
cover more than $300 of the $399 col- 
lected by the defendant. Under the 
evidence the entire contract price be- 
longed to the plaintiff, and the agent 
merely has a claim against the plain- 
tiff for his advancements. 

Whenever evidence is referred to in 
this opinion, the evidence most favor- 
able to the plaintiff is intended. 

The judgment of the district court 
is reversed, and the cause is remanded 
for trial. All the Justices concurring. 
(168 Pac. Rep. 870.) 


tt 


Note Payable at ‘‘Any Bank’’ 


MAINE 


Place of Payment—Liability of En- 
dorser—Demand and Present- 
ment 





Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, Nov. 13, 
1917 


KERR VS. DYER 


When a note is made payable at any bank 
or either of the banks in a city or town, 
it may be presented at either of them. 

If a promissory note was in the bank at 
which it was made payable, or payment 
was demanded there, on the day when due 
there was a sufficient demand on the maker 
to fix the liability of an indorser. 

\ note maturing on the 8th day of Oc- 
tober, the certificate of a notary of pre- 
sentment and demand and notice on the 
*th is not prima facie evidence of a legal 
presentment or demand. (102 At. Rep.) 


\ssumpsit by Theodore Kerr against 
Lorenzo F. Dyer. Court orders ver- 
ict for defendant, and plaintiff ex- 


‘ 


cpts. Exeeption overruled. 


“TATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


sird, J. This is an action of as- 
psit upon a promissory note of the 
r following: 


“$300. Portland, Maine, June 8, 1909. 


“Four months after date I promise 
to pay to the order of A. W. Dyer, 
three hundred dollars, at any bank in 
Portland, Maine. 

“Value received with interest. 

“C,. B. Dalton.” 


The note bore the following indorse- 
ments: 


“A. W. Dyer, Lorenzo F. Dyer, 
Theodore Kerr. Previous indorse- 
ments guaranteed. Pay to the order 
of Portland National Bank, Portland, 
Maine, Westbrook Trust Company, 
Westbrook, Maine. W. M. Lamb, 


Treas.” 


The declaration alleged an indorse- 
ment of the note by the payee to Loren- 
zo I’. Dyer and by the latter to the 
plaintiff, and that he on the 8th day 
of October, 1909, at Portland, pre- 
sented the note when due and payable 
te the maker for payment, which he re- 
fused. The case was tried in accord- 
ance with the declaration as an action 
of indorsee against indorser. Colburn 
vs. Averill, 30 Me. 310, 318. 

At the close of the evidence of the 
plaintiff, the court directed a verdict 
for defendant upon the express 
ground that there was no evidence in 
the case that demand was made on the 
day the note became due to fix the lia- 
bility of the indorser. It is upon ex- 
ception to this ruling that the case is 
before this cotrt. 

It is the undoubted law of this state 
that when a note is made payable at 
any bank or either of the banks in a 
city or town it may be presented at 
either of them. Langley vs. Palmer, 
30 Me. 467; Allen vs. Avery, 47 Me. 
287. The law requiring a demand upon 
the maker of a promsisory note, in or- 
der to fix the liability of an indorser, 
is satisfied if the note was in the bank 
at which it was made payable, or was 
demanded there, on the day when it 
fell due. Magoun vs. Walker, 49 Me. 
419, 420. 

The evidence in the case is the note, 
the certificate of a notary public, pro- 
testing the note for alleged nonpay- 
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ment and the testimony of the plain- 
tiff. 

The certificate of the notary alleges 
that on the 9th day of October, 1909, 
he presented and demanded payment 
of the note at the Portland National 
Bank of Portland (one of the banks of 
Portland, Me.); that payment was re- 
fused; that, the note remaining unpaid, 
he duly and officially notified the in- 
dorsers of its dishonor by written no- 
tice, each notice requiring payment. 

The note maturing on the 8th day of 
October, 1909, the certificate of the no- 
tarv is not even prima facie evidence of 
a legal presentment and demand. Page 
vs. Gilbert, 60 Me. 485, Brooks vs. 
Blaney, 62 Me. 456. 

It is urged for the plaintiff that his 
evidence shows that the note was in the 
Portland National Bank for collection 
on the day of its maturity. We do not 
find that it does. The burden of proof 
is upon the plaintiff to show that all 
the steps were taken necessary to hold 
the indorser. No step is presumed to 
have been taken without some evidence. 
Magoun vs. Walker, 49 Me. 419, 420. 
The testimony of plaintiff does not in- 
clude the date on which the note was 
sent to the bank, through the trust com- 
pany, for collection—whether before, 
on, or after the day of its maturity. 
Considering the fact that the notary 
made demand on the day after matu- 
rity, and his statement must be taken 
as true, it seems, considering all pos- 
sible inferences, little better than a 
possibility that the note was at the 
bank on the day of maturity, and to 
base a conclusion upon a possibility is 
unwarranted. Titcomb vs. Powers, 108 
Me. 347; Allen vs. Railroad Co., 112 
Me. 480; Seavey vs. Laughlin, 98 Me. 
517, 57 Atl. 796. 

The plaintiff having failed to prove 
legal presentment and demand to fix 
the liability of the indorser, the excep- 
tions must be overruled; and it is so 


ordered. 
(102 At. Rep. 178.) 
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Trust Funds 
New York 


Deposits to Meet Maturing Coupons— 
Special Deposit 


Supreme Court New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, Nov. 9, 
1917 


NOYES VS. FIRST NAT. BANK, NEW YORK 


A railroad issued coupon bonds in two 
series, and opened an account with defend- 
ant bank, designated by the bank a coupon 
account, and by the railroad an interest 
account, for the payment of the coupons. 
When one series expired, a new account was 
opened to care for the other series; but 
the balance due on coupons of the first 
series yet unpresented was left on deposit. 
The second account was thereafter closed 
and a new account opened for the same 
purpose. In each of the first accounts a 
balance remained, from which the bank 
from time to time paid coupons as pre- 
sented. Held, that the relationship was 
one of debtor and creditor, that the bank 
was not a trustee, nor the funds in its 
hands a trust in favor of the coupon hold- 
ers, so that the receiver of the railroad 
could recover such funds. 


Submission of controversy on agreed 
statement of facts between Walter C. 
Noyes, as receiver of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, and 
the First National Bank of New 
York. Judgment for plaintiff. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Scott, J. The plaintiff is the re- 
ceiver of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Company (herein- 
after called the Railroad Company) ap- 
pointed by a United States District 
Court in a creditors’ suit. The defend- 
ant (hereinafter called the Bank) is a 
national bank transacting business and 
having its offices in the city of New 
York. The controversy has to do with 
the right to the possession of certain 
moneys deposited by the Railroad Com- 
pany with the bank before the appoint- 
ment of the receiver, and which still 
remain on deposit. Very briefly stated, 
the circumstances attending the deposit, 
or rather the deposits, for there were 
more than one, are as follows: 
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On or about November 1, 1902, and 
at various times subsequent thereto, the 
Railroad Company issued four per 
cent. gold bonds payable in the year 
2002, and known as the bonds of 2002, 
and to secure the payment of said 
bonds and the interest thereon executed 
and delivered a Trust Agreement to 
the Central Trust Company of New 
York, as trustee. On or about July 1, 
1902, and at various times thereafter, 
the Railroad Company issued 4 per 
cent. gold bonds payable in the year 
1913, and known as the bonds of 
1913, and to secure the payment of said 
bonds and the interest thereon executed 
and delivered a Trust Agreement to the 
Central Trust Company of New York, 
as trustee. Certain of the bonds of 
both of these issues were registered, 
and on the interest dates, which oc- 
curred semiannually, the amounts due 
for interest upon these bonds were sent 
directly to the several registered 
holders of such bonds. The great ma- 
jority of both issues of bonds were 
what is known as coupon bonds, and 
the interest was paid semiannually 
upon the presentation of the appro- 
priate coupons. 

The said bonds and coupons were 
held by companies, firms, and individ- 
uals throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries. Until September 
1, 1905, the payments of interest upon 
both the registered and the coupon 
bonds were paid by the Railroad Com- 
pany at its office in New York. Prior 
to that date the Railroad Company had 
maintained a general account in the 
bank. 

On September 1, 1905, the Railroad 
Company opened a new account in the 
bank, which was designated jon the 
books of the bank by the title “Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, Coupon Account,” and on the 
hooks of the Railroad Company by the 
title “First National Bank of New 
York, Interest Account.” To this new 
2ccount was transferred $433,275 from 
he general account. 

From the book entries and vouchers 

ade by the Railroad Company it is 

‘parent that the purpose of opening 


this new account and making deposits 
therein was to use the money so de- 
posited for the payment, from time to 
time as it might accrue, of interest on 
the two bond issues above described. 
From September 1, 1905, until Janu- 
ary 12, 1910, deposits to the credit of 
this account were made by the Railroad 
Company to meet the interest as it 
came due semiannually upon the bonds 
of 1913 and 2002, and upon the pres- 
entation of coupons of said bonds the 
same were paid by the bank, from funds 
deposited in said new account, by 
means of cashier’s checks drawn to the 
order of the person entitled to pay- 
ment. 

On March 1, 1907, the Railroad 
Company opened a new account with 
the bank, designated on the books of 
the bank by the title “Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company, 
No. 2 Account.” To this account were 
credited the sums subsequently deposit- 
ed to meet the interest payments as 
they became due. The amounts so 
deposited continued to be entered in 
the books of the Railroad Company in 
its account entitled “First National 
Bank of New York, Interest Account.” 
To this “Account No. 2” was trans- 
ferred $434,100 from the general ac- 
count. No further deposits were made 
in the “Interest” or “Coupon” Account 
opened on September 1, 1905, but the 
account was not closed; the sum cred- 
ited therein on March 1, 1907, being 
held to meet the coupons which had 
matured prior to that date, but had not 
yet been presented for payment. 

After the opening of “Account No. 
2,” deposits continued to be made 
therein by the Railroad Company to 
meet the interest upon both bond issues 
accruing semiannually, and payments 
were made by the bank from said ac- 
count in the same manner as similar 
payments had previously been made 
from the “Interest” or “Coupon” Ac- 
count. 

On January 31, 1910, the bank, by 
authority of the Railroad Company, 
transferred to the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York the sum of $3,975, 
which represented the amount of the 
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then unclaimed balance of the sums 
deposited to meet the interest on the 
bonds of 1913, and thereafter no de- 
posits were made by the Railroad Com- 
pany with the bank to meet the interest 
accruing on the bonds of 1913. 

Thereafter the accounts in the de- 
fendant bank known as the “Coupon 
Account” and “Account No. 2” con- 
sisted only of moneys deposited to meet 
the interest on the bonds of 2002, and 
deposits were made in said ‘Account 
No. 2” to meet the interest on the bonds 
of 2002 only. 

On the date of the appointment of 
the plaintiff as receiver of the Railroad 
Company, January 18, 1915, the bal- 
ance in the bank to the credit of the 
“Coupon Account” amounted to $765, 
and the balance to the credit of “Ac- 
count No. 2” amounted to $6,070, or a 
total of $6,835. ‘The bank rendered 
to plaintiff monthly statements of the 
state of the two accounts, and such 
statements showed, as was the fact, 
that after the appointment of plaintiff 
as receiver the bank continued to pay 
the interest coupons as presented. To 
this the plaintiff voiced no objection 
until December 9, 1915, on which date 
he formally demanded payment to him 
of the funds standing to the credit of 
the aforesaid “Coupon” or “Interest” 
Account, and “Account No. 2.” At the 
time of this demand the amount stand- 
ing to the credit of the “Coupon” or 
“Interest” Account was $445, and the 
amount standing to the credit of the 
“Account No. 2” was $3,290, making 
in all the sum of $3,735, with interest, 
which is involved in this controversy. 

The contention of the plaintiff is that 
the deposits, although made for a par- 
ticular purpose and under special ac- 
counts, were none the less general de- 
posits, as that term is known with ref- 
erence to banking deposits, and that 
they established as between the bank 
and the Railroad Company the conven- 
tional relation of debtor and creditor, 
and he further contends that, even if 
they are to be considered special ac- 
counts made with the bank for a spe- 
cial purpose, to which the bank was 
authorized to apply them, still the trans- 


action, at most, only created a revocable 
agency, which the Railroad Company 
might revoke at any time, and which 
was revoked in fact when plaintiff, as 
receiver of the Railroad Company, de- 
manded payment to himself. 

The defendant, on the other hand, 
insists that by opening the special ac- 
counts and depositing therein only 
moneys intended to be used for the pay- 
ment of interest, and instructing or at 
least permitting the bank to pay the 
interest coupons as they were presented, 
the Railroad Company created a trust 
in favor of the holders of outstanding 
coupons, and that the moneys thus de- 
posited became so impressed with such 
trust, that the bank, as trustee, is en- 
titled to retain them and apply them 
to the purpose for which they were de- 
posited. 

In our opinion the case is controlled 
by Staten Island Cricket & Baseball 
Club vs. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, 41 App. Div. 321, which is not to 
be distinguished, so far as the material 
facts are concerned. There, as here, 
a special account was opened to meet 
interest coupons as they came due; the 
interest was paid directly to the hold- 
ers of the coupons by the depository, 
out of the funds deposited in the spe- 
cial account; and there remained out- 
standing coupons matured, but still un- 
paid. Nevertheless it was held that the 
deposit created merely the relation of 
debtor and creditor, and that the trans- 
action did not constitute the depository 
a trustee, or impress upon the money 
in its hands a trust in favor of the 
coupon holders. To the same effect is 
Van Horn vs. Kittitas County, 28 
Misc. Rep. 333, 59 N. Y. Supp. 883, 
affirmed in this court on opinion below. 
46 App. Div. 623. 

The defendant relies upon certain 
cases in the Court of Appeals, which 
in our opinion are not applicable. One 
is Rogers Locomotive & Machine 
Works vs. Kelley, 88 N. Y. 235, where- 
in it appeared that a railroad company, 
which had assumed the payment of cer- 
tain coupons, made a deposit with a 
firm of bankers for the purpose of mak 
ing such payment. The decision turned 
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upon the form of receipt issued by the 
bankers and accepted by the railroad 
company, which expressly recited that 
the money had been deposited in trust 
for the purpose of being applied by 
the bankers to the payment of the 
coupons. 

No such circumstance is present in 
the principal case. The other case is 
Holland Trust Company vs. Suther- 
land, 177 N. Y. 327. That case dif- 
fered widely in its facts from the pres- 
ent. The discussion in the Court of 
Appeals turned mainly upon the ques- 
tion whether or not the plaintiff, assum- 
ing it to have been a trustee, could 
maintain an action of interpleader. The 
facts upon which it was deemed to be 
a trustee are not fully stated. From 
the statement of the case in the Ap- 
pellate Division, however (65 App. 
Div. 252, 72 N. Y. Supp. 584), it ap- 
pears that the Delaware Water Com- 
pany, a foreign corporation, had made 
an issue of bonds, and to secure the 
payment of said bonds and the interest 
thereon had assigned all of its property 
to plaintiff as trustee, and had by the 
same instrument agreed to set apart, 
assign and transfer to plaintiff as trus- 
tee all revenues to be paid to the water 
company for fire hydrants by the city 
of Delaware, Ohio, “to be used ex- 
clusively to pay the interest on said 
bonds and for no other purpose, so far 
as the same may be necessary for that 
purpose.” The funds over which the 
controversy arose were all, except an 
insignificant amount, the proceeds of 
such fire hydrant rents, and were im- 
pressed with a trust in favor of the 
bondholders under the specific terms 
of the trust deed. We can find no 
analogy between that case and the 
present. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is ‘that 
the plaintiff is entitled to judgment as 
prayed for by the submission, but, ac- 
ording to the stipulation of submis- 
sion, without costs. Settle order on 
notice. All concur. 

(106. N. Y. Supp. 288.) 
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Note of Church Officials 
TENNESSEE 


Note of Church Officials Given for 
Church Purposes 


Supreme Court Tennessee, Oct. 20, 1917 


WILSON VS. CLINTON CHAPEL, A. M. E. ZION 
CHURCH 

Since every corporation in addition to 
express powers has such implied powers as 
are reasonably necessary to accomplish its 
purpose, and religious associations have an 
entity similar to corporations, authority 
conferred on the trustees of a religious so- 
ciety by Thompson’s Shannon’s Code, sec- 
tion 2564, to hold land for purpose of pub- 
lic worship, implies a power to preserve 
and improve the land. 

Under such section, it is within the power 
of the trustees to execute a note as evi- 
dence of the obligation for money borrowed 
to build a church and bind property of the 
association for the payment of the note. 
(198 S. W. Rep.) 


Bill by Delia Wilson against the 
Clinton Chapel African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Decree for 
plaintiff in part, and defendant appeals. 
Remanded, with directions. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Green, J. The bill in this case was 
filed by Delia Wilson, claiming to be 
the owner and holder of a certain prom- 
issory note, to recover thereon against 
the Clinton Chapel African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church and certain de- 
fendants who had executed said note 
as trustees of said church and other 
defendants who constitute the present 
board of trustees of said church. She 
sought to hold the trustees executing 
the note individually liable thereon as 
well. 

Certain defenses were interposed, 
which will be noticed later, and proof 
was taken. The chancellor dismissed 
the bill in so far as it sought to hold 
the former trustees individually liable, 
but rendered a decree on the note 
against the present board of trustees in 
their official capacity, from which de- 
cree the board of trustees and the 
church have prosecuted an appeal to 
this court. 
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The note is in words and figures as 
follows: 


“$650.00 

“Knoxville, Tenn., June 14, 1906. 

“Two vears after date, for value re- 
ceived, we promise to pay to the or- 
der of William Alexander six hundred 
and fifty and 00/100 dollars at the rate 
of six per cent. from date. 

“The undersigned principal and in- 
dorsers of this note waive demand note 
and protest thereof, and agree that if 
this note is placed in the hands of an 
attorney at law for collection, or has 
to be sued on, that he will pay ten per 
cent. attorney’s fees in addition to the 
principal and interest, which fees shall 
be added to and become a part of the 
judgment. 

“For money loaned to A. M. E. Z. 
Church. 


“G. A. Robinson, Wm. Johnson. 


Chm. David Malcom. 
“A. G. Sliger. Jno. H. Alexander, 
“Wm. Greenlee. G. Sec. 


Wm. Alexander.” 


“W. A. Murrell. 


This instrument was indorsed in 
blank by William Alexander, the payee. 

The proof indicates that Alexander 
and another had paid off an indebted- 
ness created by the church for repairs 
on its building, for which a mechanic’s 
lien doubtless existed, and this note was 
executed to reimburse Alexander. It 
appears that he mortgaged certain of 
his own property to raise the money 
to discharge the indebtedness of the 
church, and later lost his property 
under said mortgage. 

It is insisted for the defendant that 
the parties executing the note were 
without authority to do so in such a 
way as to bind the church or the church 
property. This church was a volun- 
tary, unincorporated religious associa- 
tion. 

Our statutes relating to such associa- 
tions and their right to hold and dis- 
pose of real estate are contained in sec- 
tions of Thompson’s Shannon’s Code, 
as follows: 


“2562. Religious Society; Power to 
Take and Hold Land.—Any religious 


denomination or society, whether incor- 
porated or not, may take by deed or 
otherwise, and hold not exceeding five 
acres of land at one place for purposes 
of public worship or for a parsonage. 
“2563. Title Invested in Trustees.— 
All lands bought or otherwise acquired 
by any religious denomination or so- 
ciety, shall be vested in a board of 
trustees or other person designated by 
the members of such denomination or 
society for the use and benefit thereof. 


“2564. When Trustees May Sell.— 
In all cases where any elders, trustees, 
or other church officer or officers, in any 
of the various churches or organizations 
of any religious denomination in this 
state, shall have had, or may hereafter 
have, any lands conveyed to them for 
the use of their respective churches or 
congregations as building sites, or for 
any other purpose, by deed, grant, de- 
vise, or in any other manner, they or 
their successors in office, according to 
the regulations of such church or con- 
gregation, may sell and convey the same 
by deed, which deed, when officially 
signed by such elders, trustees, or other 
church officer or officers, or their suc- 
cessors in office, and proven and regis- 
tered as other deeds, shall pass the 
title, whether for life, for years, or in 
fee, to such land to the purchaser in 
as full and ample a manner as if said 
church officer or officers held the same 
as a corporation, and had conveyed it 
by deed under their corporate deed.” 


These statutes undoubtedly confer a 
legal existence and entity upon unincor- 
porated religious associations (Rhodes 
vs. Rhodes, 88 Tenn. 637, 13 S. W. 
590; Nance vs. Busby, 91 Tenn. 303. 
18 S. W. 874, 15 L. R. A. 801); and 
such associations are endowed with 
limited powers to be exercised by the 
trustees thereof. They are authorized 
to hold not exceeding five acres of land 
for purposes of public worship or for 
a parsonage. Likewise, they’ are au- 
thorized through their trustees or offi- 
cers to sell and convey such holdings 
of real estate according to the regula- 
tions of the churches or congregations. 

Every corporation in addition to the 
powers expressly conferred by its char- 
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ter has such implied powers as are 
reasonably necessary to accomplish the 
purpose for which it is authorized. 
Doty vs. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
123 Tenn. 329. Likewise these re- 
ligious associations, endowed with cer- 
tain powers expressed in the statutes 
and noted above, have such additional 
powers as are necessarily implied from 
those granted. The expressed author- 
ity to hold land for the purpose of pub- 
lic worship or for a parsonage implies 
authority to erect a house of worship 
and a house for the pastor. The au- 
thority conferred on the trustees of 
such an association to hold land for the 
use and benefit of the association and 
the authority to sell such property im- 
plies a power to preserve and improve 
the same, so that it may be of use and 
benefit to the association, and may be 
maintained in condition to sell. 

We think, therefore, the trustees of 
every unincorporated religious associa- 
tion are entitled, “according to the regu- 
lations of such church or congregation,” 
to incur indebtedness for the erection 
of a house of worship or parsonage, or 
for the repair and improvement of such 
house of worship or parsonage. Hav- 
ing authority to incur an obligation of 
this character, it follows that they may 
execute a note as evidence of such obli- 
gation and bind the property of the as- 
sociation for the payment of such note. 
Erie First Baptist Church vs. Caughey, 
85 Pa. 271. 

A proper construction of the statutes 
quoted, in pari materia, indicates that 
in assuming such obligations for the 
association, the trustees must act ac- 
cording to the regulations of such 
church or congregation. In the ab- 
sence, however, of any proof as to the 
regulations of the church or congrega- 
tion, when it appears that there are 
trustees, we think it may be presumed 
that said trustees are empowered, act- 
ing officially, to make contracts and in- 
cur indebtedness for the repair or im- 
provement of the church property. St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church vs. 
Gavalon, 82 Ill. 170. 

In the case before us there is no 
proof whatever as to the regulations or 


discipline of the defendant association, 
no restriction shown to exist on the 
power of the trustees to bind the 
church. 

It is urged in behalf of the defend- 
ant, since neither the church nor its 
property is bound in the face of the 
note, that these trustees signing the 
note must be held individually liable; 
that the words “trustees A. M. E. Zion 
Church” appearing after ther signa- 
tures are merely descriptive, and are 
not sufficient to relieve the signers of 
personal responsibility. There is much 
authority for this proposition. Bank 
vs. Looney, 99 Tenn. 278, 42 S. W. 
149. 

However, the rule relied on has been 
changed by the Negotiable Instrument 
statute (Acts 1899, c. 94, section 20) 
as follows: 


“Where the instrument contains, or 
a person adds to his signature words 
indicating that he signs for or on be- 
half of a principal, or in a representa- 
tive capacity, he is not liable on the 
instrument if he was duly authorized; 
but the mere addition of words describ- 
ing him as an agent, or as filling a rep- 
resentative character, without disclos- 
ing his principal, does not exempt him 
from personal liability.” 


This note clearly shows that the 
trustees signed for and on behalf of 
a disclosed principal to wit, the Clin- 
ton African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, a quasi corporate entity. If 
they were authorized to bind the church, 
then the church is liable, and the trus- 
tees individually are not liable. 

A corporation may sue and may be 
sued without any such authority being 
conferred in express terms. This is one 
of the incidental powers of a corpora- 
tion. Doty vs. Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., supra; Jonesboro vs. McKee, 2 
Yerg. (10 Tenn.) 167. 

“Corporations therefore unless there 
is some restriction in their charter may 
maintain all such actions as are neces- 
sary to assert their rights when in- 
vaded, or to give them a recompense 
for any injury that can be done to — 
them; and e converso, they may be sued 
like a natural person, to enforce any 
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obligation to which they may be sub- 
ject or to obtain redress for any wrong 
for which they are liable.” 1 Clark & 
Marshall on Corporations, p. 664. 

So a religious association, endowed 
by statute with legal existence, and 
vested with certain powers, may assert 
its limited rights by suit, and may be 
sued on the few obligations it is em- 
powered to incur. Under the statute. 
we think such an association should 
plead and be impleaded through its 
trustees. 

A number of other questions are 
raised in the assignments of error and 
we have disposed of them orally. 

An examination of the record shows, 
however, that this case is in such con- 
dition as that we may not pass a final 
decree. An amended bill was filed by 
the complainant below in which it was 
averred that the trustees of this asso- 
ciation had made certain mortgages on 
the property, and that the legal title to 
the property was outstanding in said 
mortgagees or trustees. The mortga- 
gees were named as parties to the 
amended bill, but they have filed no 
pleadings, and pro confessos were not 
taken against them. The record does 
not show that they were served with 
process. If they were served with 
process, the case is not at issue as to 
them. The amended bill averred that 
the mortgages had in reality been sat- 
isfied, and asked that it be so decreed. 
Any decree to be effective and bind 
the property of this association must 
take into account the interests of these 
mortgagees. We could not deal with 
the land, unless they were before the 
court. King vs. Patterson, 129 Tenn. 
1, 164. 

Upon the remand of the case in or- 
der that justice may be done, we think 
the whole matter should be opened up 
and additional proof taken. The evi- 
dence before us is meager as to the 
identity of the board of trustees at the 
time this note was executed, as to the 
circumstances attending the execution 
of the note, and the ownership of the 
note by complainant. There is no proof 
as to the authority of these trustees in 
the premises, nor as to the regulations 


and discipline of the church, respecting 
the condust of its business affairs. 

All of these matters should be fully 
developed. 

The costs of the appeal will be di- 
vided between the parties, and the costs 
below will await the final outcome. 

(198 S. W. Rep. 244.) 
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Overdrafts 
New JERSEY 


Offense by Director-—Certified Check 
—Evidence—Trust Companies 
Payment 


Court of Errors and Appeals, New Jersey, 
Oct. 12, 1917 


STATE VS. SCARLETT 


On issue whether defendant was a direc- 
tor of the trust company when he overdrew 
his account, a letter of resignation addressed 
to the board of directors and sent to the 
secretary was insufficient unless the letter 
was received by the board. 

Trust companies being authorized by stat- 
ute to receive money on deposit to be sub- 
ject to check or to be repaid on such 
terms as may be agreed, this court must 
take notice of the fact that they do a 
banking business. 

Proof that the secretary and treasurer 
was also the manager of a trust company 
was sufficient to show that he had powers 
as great and as extensive as the cashier of 
a bank. 

Where the proper officer of a trust com- 
pany certifies a check, the company as to 
innocent holder is estopped to deny liability 
on the ground that the depositor’s account 
was not good for the amount. 

Where a director of a trust company 
overdrew his account, and the check which 
was certified passed to an innocent holder, 
certification of the check by the trust com- 
pany was equivalent to payment. 

Though the treasurer of the trust com- 
pany paid the check from the paying 
teller’s cash, and instead of stamping it 
“paid” he placed it in the safe deposit box, 
there was payment by the company. 


John B. Scarlett was indicted under 
Crimes Act, section 171, and from a 
judgment affirming conviction, he brings 
error. Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Swayze, J. We think the judgment 
was properly affirmed, and should add 
nothing but for the further argument 
here which calls for some amplification 
of the reasons given by the Supreme 
Court. 

The indictment was under section 
171 of the Crimes Act against a di- 
rector of a trust company for over- 
drawing his account. The peculiarity 
of the case is that the overdraft was 
by means of a certified check, although 
the depositor’s account was not good 
for the amount. The certification was 
by the treasurer of the trust company. 
The check came back to the trust com- 
pany in due course through other 
banks, was taken by the treasurer out 
of the paying teller’s cash, and placed 
in a safe deposit box in the trust com- 
pany’s vault. It is not questioned that 
the holder of the check received the 
money thereon, nor that the funds of 
the trust company were short by that 
amount, but it is argued that the check 
was never in fact paid by the trust com- 
pany, since it was never stamped paid 
in the usual way, but held by the treas- 
urer as if it were his own, and the sug- 
gestion is that he robbed other deposi- 
tors to make the payment, and that, 
whatever crime the treasurer may have 
committed, the present defendant was 
not guilty of an overdraft under sec- 
tion 171. 

A preliminary question of primary 
importance was whether the defendani 
was a director at the time the check was 
drawn and certified. He had been 
elected a director in the preceding Jan- 
uary, and took the oath of office in 
February. His claim was that he had 
resigned the same day. He testified 
that he caused to be sent to Smith, 
the secretary and treasurer of the trust 
company, a letter of resignation, of 
which he produced a carbon copy; the 
letter was addressed to the directors. 
“mith testified that he did not remem- 

er having received such a letter, and 
‘id not remember the fact that the de- 

idant tendered his resignation as di- 

tor. The defendant testified that 
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some messenger, not named, from his 
office, took up the letter of resignation 
at the same time he took up the oath 
of office; that it was in the same en- 
velope. In this state of the evidence 
the trial judge charged that there was 
no evidence that the letter of resigna- 
tion was ever received by the board of 
directors. This, we think, was correct. 
We need not consider whether under 
any circumstances evidence of no great 
er probative force would require a sub- 
mission of the fact to the jury; nor 
need we consider what is necessary to 
constitute a resignation of his office by 
a director. It is enough to say that 
Scarlett’s attempt was to present his 
resignation to the board of directors; 
his letter was addressed to the board. 
He sent it, however, to the secretary, 
and there is no proof that it ever 
reached the board. It would, we think, 
be going too far to hold that communi- 
cation to the secretary (if we can even 
go so far as to say it was communicated 
to the secretary) was communication to 
the board. This is not a case of con- 
structive notice. In such a case, jus- 
tice to third parties often requires that 
the corporation itself be charged with 
knowledge possessed by its officers. 

A resignation of a director is differ- 
ent. While he has a right to resign and 
differs in that respect from a public 
officer (State ex rel. Reeves vs. Fergu- 
son, 31 N. J. Law, 107; Fryer vs. Nor- 
ton, 67 N. J. Law, 537), the board 
of directors or the stockholders, as the 
case may be, are like the public authori- 
ties in having the right, sometimes the 
duty, to fill the vacancy. This they 
cannot do, unless they have actual 
knowledge of its existence. The resig- 
nation must be communicated to them, 
or, to use the language of the charge, 
must reach them. To hold otherwise 
might subject directors to the duty of 
filling a vacancy of which they had no 
knowledge. Scarlett put his resigna- 
tion, if his testimony is believed, in the 
way of reaching the board, but he took 
the chance of its actually reaching 
them. It was for him, if he desired to 
escape further responsibility as direc- 
tor, to see to it that his resignation 
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reached the board to whom it was ad- 
dressed. We need not consider whether 
presentation to any other officer of the 
trust company would suffice; the de- 
fendant undertook to present his resig- 
nation to the board; he failed to accom- 
plish it. 

The next question of importance is 
whether the check was ever paid by 
the trust company so that there was 
an effective overdraft of the account. 
The Supreme Court held that the cer- 
tification of the check was in effect 
payment. With this we agree. The 
importance of the question justifies fur- 
ther remark. The question now is not 
that which often arises as to the effect 
of a certified check as payment of a 
debt from drawer to holder and a dis- 
charge of the drawer from liability. 
The answer to that question may de- 
pend on whether the certification is at 
the request of the drawer before the 
check is issued, or at the request of 
the holder after the check is issued. 
Times Square Auto Co. vs. Rutherford 
National Bank, 77 N. J. Law, 649, 73 
Atl. 479, 134 Am. St. Rep. 811. The 
question here is not as to the effect of 
the check as payment between others, 
but whether the check has itself been 
paid by the bank. We think it is set- 
tled in other jurisdictions, for reasons 
that command our assent, that after a 
drawer of a certified check has parted 
with it, the situation as to him is “pre- 
cisely as if the bank had paid the 
money on this check instead of making 
a certificate of its being good.” The 
language is quoted from the opinion of 
Judge Peckham in First National 
Bank of Jersey City vs. Leach, 52 N. 
Y. 350, and is justified by the authori- 
ties he cites; the opinion itself was con- 
cerned with the same question that we 
dealt with in the case already cited, and 
was there referred to by us as author- 
ity. 

It is argued, however, that Smith’s 
certification could not amount to pay- 
ment by the bank, since he was with- 
out authority to certify a check when 
the drawer’s account was not good for 
the money. Trust companies, under 
our statute are authorized to receive 


money on deposit to be subject to check 
or to be repaid in such manner and 
on such terms as may be agreed upon 
by the depositor and the trust com- 
pany; and, in view of our own deci- 
sions, we must take notice of the fact 
that they do a banking business. Me- 
chanics’ National Bank vs. Baker, 65 
N. J. Law, 549. 

It is too late now to claim that banks 
(or trust companies doing a banking 
business) may not certify checks. If it 
is necessary to prove that the secretary 
and treasurer of a trust company has, 
by virtue of his office, powers as great 
and extensive as the powers of a cash- 
ier of a bank, such proof is present, 
since it is proved and not disputed that 
the secretary and treasurer was also 
the manager of this trust company. 
The question then is, What is the ef- 
fect of a certification by one clothed 
with these powers when the depositor’s 
account is not in fact good for the 
check? It must be conceded that no 
power to overcertify is to be implied; 
if the power exists, it must be by the 
express action of the board of directors 
or of the stockholders or by a course 
of dealing acquiesced in by the direc- 
tors or stockholders. No express au- 
thority is shown in this case, and we 
are therefore face to face with the 
question of the effect on the liability 
of the trust company of an unauthor- 
ized certification by the secretary and 
treasurer. This question was presented 
fifty years ago and decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
following earlier cases in New York, 
and resting upon well-established prin- 
ciples of the law of agency and the 
law of estoppel. Merchants’ Bank vs. 
State Bank, 10 Wall. 604. * * * 
These cases were thoroughly discussed 
both by eminent counsel and by the 
court. It is unnecessary to repeat the 
arguments. It is enough to quote from 
the federal case to indicate the prin- 
ciple that governed: 


“If the contract can be valid under 
any circumstances,” says the court, ‘an 
innocent party in such a case has a 
right to presume their existence, and 
the corporation is estopped to deny 
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them.” “Corporations are liable for 
the acts of their servants while en- 
gaged in the business of their employ- 
ment in the same manner and to the 
same extent that individuals are liable 
under like circumstances. Estoppel in 
pais presupposes an error or a fault 
and implies an act in itself invalid. 
The rule proceeds upon the considera- 
tion that the author of the misfortune 
shall not himself escape the conse- 
quences and cast the burden upon an- 
other.” “Those who created the trust, 
appointed the trustee and clothed him 
with the powers that enabled him to 
mislead, if there were any misleading, 
ought to suffer rather than the other 
party.” 


Upon these principles the trust com- 
pany must be held. It put Smith in 
the position where he had power to cer- 
tify checks when the depositor’s ac- 
count was good for the amount. 
Whether it was good or not was a fact 
known to him. Innocent parties who 
took the check relying on his certifi- 
eation ought not to suffer, since they 
had necessarily to rely upon the state- 
ment of the officer charged with the 
duty. The trust company, having put 
him in a position to mislead, is estopped 
to deny the truth of his statements. 
This reasoning applies only to the case 
of an innocent holder and not to Scar- 
lett himself. The holder in this case is 
not shown to have been other than in- 
nocent, and as to him the certification 
was equivalent to payment. It is, how- 
ever, not necessary to rely on the cer- 
tification as equivalent to payment, 
since the check was in fact paid. Smith 
testified and was uncontradicted, that 
he took the check from the paying tell. 
er’s cash. This of itself would require 
an inference that it had been paid and 
was carried as a cash item; it hardly 
needed Smith’s positive testimony that 
the check had been paid by the trust 
company. The fact that instead of 
stamping it “paid” he put it in the 
safe deposit box is not material. The 
holder had his money and that is pay- 
ment. Counsel for the defendant ar- 
sues that if the check was paid by cash 
eived from some other depositor, it 
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was paid by that depositor rather than 
by the trust company. This is obvi- 
ously fallacious, since the title to all 
money deposited passes with the de- 
posit to the trust company, which 
thereupon becomes debtor to the deposi- 
tor. The source of the cash is unim- 
portant; it was the obligation of the 
trust company by reason of its certifi- 
cation that was satisfied, and it must 
be assumed that it was satisfied with 
the trust company’s money. The nec- 
essary result was that Scarlett’s ac- 
count was in fact overdrawn. 

One of the questions that arose was 
whether Smith had applied a certain 
check properly. Scarlett claimed it 
should have gone to his credit. Smith 
had applied it to what he said was an 
existing indebtedness of Scarlett. The 
judge in the course of his charge told 
the jury that Smith was corroborated 
in his testimony regarding the applica- 
tion made by him of the $3,000 check 
by Mr. Ferguson. If this was any- 
thing more than mere comment, it was 
certainly harmless to the defendant. 
His own claim was that Smith had mis- 
applied the money. Proof that it had 
been applied elsewhere than to his ac- 
count was proof of just what he 
claimed. 

The judgment must be affirmed. 

(102 At. Rep. 160.) 


& 


Knowledge of Bank Officials 


The knowledge of an agent is im- 
puted to the principal, on the presump- 
tion that the information was commu- 
nicated by the agent by reason of the 
relation; but, where the circumstances 
surrounding the agent are such that he 
would naturally have concealed his 
knowledge from the principal the law 
will not presume that it was communi- 
cated. 

Where the president of a bank intro- 
duced a stockman to plaintiff, another 
bank, which was the metropolitan cor- 
respondent of the one of which he was 
president, and induced plaintiff to make 
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loans to him on chattel mortgages, the 
notes being signed, not only by the 
stockman, but by the president, the 
president’s knowledge that funds de- 
posited in the bank of which he was 
an official to the credit of the stockman 
were the proceeds of sales of mort- 
gaged cattle is not, by reason of his 
official position, imputable to the bank 
of which he was president, so as to 
impress such funds with a trust in fa- 
vor of plaintiff; it appearing that the 
president induced the stockman to dis- 
pose of the mortgaged cattle without 
notifying plaintiff, or delivering the 
proceeds, and was a party to a scheme, 
with reference to the disposition of the 
cattle, which, if not criminal, was 
fraudulent and bordering thereon. 
(245 Fed. Rep.) 


& 


Authority of Vice-President 


While the vice president of a bank 
intrusted with the general transaction 
of its business has authority to bind 
it in any matter which in due course 
of business falls under the authority of 
an executive officer of a bank, yet if 
the transaction with him is so out of 
the usual course of business as to put 
on notice the one dealing with him that 
he is using the bank’s name and credit 
in his own business, or that he is rep- 
resenting his own or any antagonistic 
interest, he stands before the person 
dealing with him stripped of his rep- 
resentative capacity, and powerless to 
bind the bank. 

D., treasurer of F., a bank, as such 
applied to B., a bank, for a loan to F., 
and on forged resolution of F.’s direc- 
tors authorizing borrowing, B. dis- 
counted note of D. to F. indorsed by 
D. in name of F., taking as collateral 
a note indorsed by payee and another, 
then by D. individually and thereafter 
by him in the name of F. After F. 
had merged in N., a bank which as- 
sumed certain of F.’s liabilities, but not 
the discounted note, of which it did 
not know, D., who had become vice- 
president of N., on forged resolution 


of N.’s directors, authorizing payment 
in such manner, procured B. to take in 
payment of the note a note of D. to N. 
indorsed by him in its name, the discount 
being paid by check drawn by D. as 
vice-president to himself individually, 
and by him indorsed. Held, as regards 
liability of N. on the substituted note, 
that the transaction was so out of the 
usual course and so showed the antag- 
onistic interests of D. as an individual 
and as treasurer of F. and as vice- 
president of N. as to put B. on notice. 
(244 Fed. Rep.) 


& 


Deposit or Loan 


(NEBRASKA) 


Where money purporting to be a de- 
posit is placed in a state bank, for 
which the bank issues and delivers to 
the purported depositor certificates of 
deposit in terms providing for payment 
of five per cent. annual interest, and 
where by an understanding between the 
parties the bank pays to such person 
a bonus of one per cent. above the law- 
ful rate of five per cent. interest, held, 
such transaction does not constitute a 
deposit within the meaning of the bank 
depositors’ guaranty act (sections 280- 
345, Rev. St. 1913), but is a mere loan 
of money to the bank. 


(165 N. W. Rep.) 


& 


Rubber Stamp Indorsement 


Missouri 


Under Rev. St. 1909, sections 10001, 
10002, defining when an instrument is 
negotiated, and providing that indorse- 
ment must be ‘‘written,”’- the indorse- 
ment of the name of a corporation, 
payee of a note, on the back thereof by 
means of a rubber stamp was sufficient 
“written indorsement,” where there was 
substantial testimony that such indorse- 
ment was ratified by the officers of the 
corporation, in view of section 10160, 
defining “written” as including printed, 
and “writing,” as including print. 
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Letter No. 1 of a New Series 





By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





Intimate correspondence by one who lives very near the hearts of men, and is thoroughly 


familiar with their weaknesses—and their 


strength. Banking romance of a small town 


told in a homely way and with an abounding sympathy for the slow-moving measure of its 


routine 


Friend James: 


HOUGHTS of the New Year 

H have filled me with profound 

gratitude, that, in the midst of 
much that is sad and unlovable, there 
still exists the infinitely beautiful spur of 
Labor. Every man has a greater task 
to perform than ever in his history. We 
will step out of old trails and upon 
higher planes, and bring ourselves up 
to superior efficiency in all we do. 

We will be more frugal—more sav- 
ing, more sympathetic, more eager, 
more earnest. We will make a great 
many more personal sacrifices, and be 
finer and nobler for it. This New 
Year is destined, Friend James, to lift 
us out of our Littler selves! 

Greater respect than ever will be 
paid the Banking systems of the coun- 
try. For War is built solidly, firmly, 
upon a Nation’s thrift. There can be 
no Victory where there is no financing 
of Resource. It has been said at Wash- 
ington—and wisely—that every bank 
is a barricade against the common 
l'nemy. Behind them and from their 
impregnable ramparts, the flag of our 
Vathers proudly waves. There is a 
collar for every shot and a penny for 
every puff of gun-smoke. A Battle is 

ostly expedient. Placed end on end, 





the banks of this country would form 
the mightiest “First Line Trench” the 
world has ever known. 


* * * * * 


It will interest you to know how 
present conditions have changed men’s 
viewpoints. We have sobered consid- 
erably. We are, each in his own fash- 
ion, “taking stock” of our available 
resources, mental, physical and mate- 
rial. To illustrate: 

There came into my office at the 
bank yesterday a man who was once 
arrogant, unreasonable; held firmly to 
his own beliefs, right or wrong, by an 
inflexible Will. 

For many years I have known him. 
He is one of the richest workers in our 
little community—but profligate! He 
has squandered for thirty years. With 
him, to desire is to have. He is an old 
bachelor, and this life has made him 
desperately selfish. He is a gambler 
with money. 

But the War situation had gotten 
under his skin. He was seeing things 
differently. He sat in an easy chair 
by that Northeast window ! and the sun- 
light, showering full upon him, brought 
out every wrinkle and line of the stern 
face. I saw that he was pale. 

He wanted advice. He had never 
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No one will ever quite understand the significance of the work that was done by the bankers 
of this country during the last Liberty Loan and the great present effort they are making in 


behalf of the Government and Public alike. 
infinite intelligence. 
United States, this unerring force is “on duty.” 


This work is being done silently, swiftly and with 
In every bank, in every large city and every little country town in the 


Around committee room tables are discussed the most gigantic problems that a people have 


ever known. 


wide conference, for this momentous hour is one of finance as well as fight. 
national resource’ are every bit as important as the cantonment of an army. 
strategy that the war may be handled wisely and with 


bank form into boards of financial 


minimum waste. 


He wanted to know 
what taxation of various kinds was 
going to do to business. He had never 
cared, previously. He had planned a 
big house in Florida for southern fish- 
ing trips. Did I think the project 
should be discontinued? My sugges- 
tions had never been sought before. 

He was eager, he said, to have his 
money DO GOOD—be of some real 
use, during the national crisis. Fear 
had mellowed him—but it was some- 
thing more than that. His very soul 
was being re-christened. I read it in 
the drawn, white face as it brooded in 
the sunlight of my window. Strange 
forces are at work, My Friend—there 
are moments when [ can almost be- 
lieve that War has a sort of divine 
purpose—far-reaching, uncontroverti- 
ble as wide as the very seas! 


sought it before. 


* * * * * 


I am making some radical change; 
in the Bank. You will smile when I 


tell you—new rugs and carpets and a 
new kind of tiling. The woodwork is 
to be repainted. 
a rank psychologist. 


I have come to be 
I believe, for 


Conscientious men, trained to do highly specialized things, are meeting in country- 


The “Cantoments of 
Officers of every 


instance, in the effect of color and en- 
vironment upon the mind. Our old 
fixtures were dull and drab and de- 
pressing. In our keen desire to have 
things dignified we quite forgot to be 
optimistic and cheerful. It suddenly 
came to me, the other morning, as [ 
walked in the doorway. It was a 
rainy, lowering day. The Bank seemed 
strangely cheerless. And then I under- 
stood—our color scheme was all wrong. 
Our dignity had gotten the best of us. 
And I remembered the little country 
bank at Roxbury, with its high, wide 
windows, and its white and gold trim- 
mings, and the blue tiles, and the 
atmosphere of sunny good cheer! There 
were always flowers on the table, and 
the red, white and blue ripples of our 
flag flashed into one’s eyes as one en 
tered. That Bank President at Rox- 
bury is a young fellow—a mere lad of 
thirty—I like his spirit. Banks can be 


TOO dignified! 


* * * x * 


Friend James—speaking of dignity— 
what should be the attitude of a Bank 
President? I am asking you because 














of your disinterestedness. Your answer 
will be the voice of many people. I 
attended a convention of Bankers not 
long since and it was positively stiff 
and rigid with formality. We seemed 
to be on our guard. It was a case of 
immaculate black suits and neatly ar- 
ranged white ties and high silk hats. 
We sat about, like crows, picking up 
a kernel of wisdom here and a shred 
of fact there. I don’t think anyone 
laughed during the entire three days. 

Then three of us fell to talking in 
the smoking room of the hotel. We 
happened to strike the same theme— 
this tight, conventional, straight-laced 
poise of the Kingdom of the Banker. 
I found those two fellows were human, 
natural, unaffected men. They could 
grin and tell stories and come down to 
the level of everyday life—once they 
were out from the influence of their 
manufactured environment. We all 
agreed that the pose was unnecessary. 
That it would be a great deal better 
if Bankers went into harness along 
with the less exalted altitudes of ex- 
istence. 

You probably won’t agree with this. 
You'll say that the very nature of the 
business demands supreme dignity. 
That it is the special duty of High 
Finance, Gold Grill Work, and Month- 
end Balances. You will insist that 
Money is Power and that Power can’t 
afford to run around with its elbows 
out. I'll meet you half-way. It’s more 
in the humanizing of the official, than 
any change of dress or station or re- 
serve. 

There is a Banker over at Valley 
Run who never unbends. He is as 
stern and as strict and as officious 
as the Supreme Command of a South 
\frican brigade. He frightens people 
who chance to meet him in the bank. 
|! know men who would rather mort- 
rage their homes than talk with him. 
(fe repels without realizing it. He 
never permits himself to forget that he 
s the President of a Bank! His man- 

r is a sort of badge. More than 
once he has taken me to task for be- 
ing “too free and easy.” “You lack 


dignity of a Bank President,” he 
s cautioned me more than once. 
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“People will not respect you if you 
are so informal in your relations with 


them.” 
* * * * * 


But I can’t change! 

And, in any event, I am not at all 
sure that he is right. 

I have made a success of the bank 
and of my life. I have many friends. 
I love Life. Living is very sweet and 














With her arms overflowing with those prod- 
ucts which feed and clothe ourselves and our 


Allies, the South towers majestically above 
this great panorama of national activity. She 
is prepared to do her part and to do it in the 


most substantial of ways. 


beautiful to me. My little institution 
is like HOME to every one of its de- 
positors. They enjoy coming in—they 
regret leaving. I have helped save 
a town from its own wastefulness. I 
have seen thrift take the place of 
profligate spending. I have watched 
homes built and paid for. Ours is a 
community of utter and complete joy. 
We laugh at our toil. Even the War 
has failed to shake our confidence in 
our own ability to “see it through.” 

This has not been accomplished with 
stiff, unyielding formality. 
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Long coat-tails and a high silk hat 
have played no vital part. 

If you asked me this moment what 
one quality, more than any other, was 
responsible for the complete success 
of our bank, I would mention ‘“‘Human- 
ness” with a dash of “The Friendship 
Instinct’ —by that I mean the ability 
to win people’s love and trust. 

For my own part, I am ONE of my 
community. 

I laugh with it, cry with it, suffer 
with it and am happy with it. We 
are one and inseparable. 

My private office is pretty nearly al- 
ways open to the village. I place 
no stern guards at the portal and sur- 
round myself by an impregnable, un- 
scalable wall of “form” and conserva- 
tism. I do not run myself by an in- 
flexible rule. I change as the mood 
and the disposition of the other person 
changes. And so it happens that, al- 
most as a congregation is fathered by 
its minister, so do I play at Father to 
the old and the young who are, in 
reality, my children. When I think of 
it, the responsibility is great. My re- 
sponsibilities are indeed parental. 

* * * * * 

It was last May that the folks gave 
a picnic at Wing River. I drove over 
in my little car about three hours after 
the others. And when I was within a 
half-mile of the picnic grounds, I hap- 
pened to run across Mr. Billy’s boy. 

There he was, like a rejuvenated Tom 
Sawyer, sitting astride a birch log and 
fishing for shiners in one of the little 
streams. He had torn his trousers and 
his legs were bare and he wore a bat- 
tered straw hat, all black from soil and 
handling. 

I pulled up under the shade trees and 
went down to the youngster—took off 
my hat and coat and rolled up my 
trousers, and borrowed a line. Then 
we both fished. It took me back fifty 
years. I realized just how Mark Twain 
felt when he wrote his immortal books 
of boyhood. It never occurred to me 


that being a Bank President prevented 
me from being human and natural and 
unrestrained. 

And that’s where we were when Mr. 
Billy found us. 


He had walked through the woods 
after doghead violets and had stumbled 
upon the two of us there on that birch 
log. There’s no telling how long he 
had been waiting and watching, but 
finally, he called: “Come up here—you 
Oldest boy—I want to talk with you 
a minute.” 

“Martin,” Mr. Billy said, “there’s 
no wonder you have this whole county 
putting away money in your bank for 
rainy days. We just naturally IDOL- 
IZE you—love isn’t a strong enough 
word. Nobody would ever think you 
was a Bank President, to see you down 
there astride a log, fishing for shiners 
with Billy Jr. I had confidence in 
you the second I set eyes on you—and 
if there’s one thing a darned sight more 
important in a bank president than a 
silk hat and a stiff neck—it’s the ability 
to convince folks that you are sincere.” 
And then he patted me on the shoulder. 





* * * * * 


We have done more business this year 
—a War year—than last—or the one 
before that. Some of my associates 
felt that we were in for hard times 
and tightened banking conditions. 

I knew that couldn’t be. 

It is a National characteristic, that 
we are what we MUST be, in this coun- 
try. We never do things by halves. If 
we must SAVE, than we make a busi- 
ness of it. We save with such an in- 
tense enthusism that it makes up for 
the spending era. 

It has been borne in upon people 
that they can’t go on as they have 
been going. Change is inevitable. No 
such personal selfishness would be tol- 
erated. The lover of costly gee-gaws 
and waste would be ostracised. We 
have swung squarely around with the 
wind, and are facing Big Truths. 

Our Bank has thirty new deposi- 
tors. They cover a period of not more 
than a month. 

And that’s the really remarkable part 
of Saving and the HABIT of saving— 
once you assume the responsibility, 
there is always SOMETHING TO 
SAVE. You make reasons for thrift. 
Self-denial comes—and self-denial can 
be mighty healing. 
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Returning voyagers tell us that it is a matter of astonishment in Europe—this deluge of 
“remembrance” for American fighting men. In trench and dugout and billet, little makeshift 


Christmas trees were in evidence, hung with “presents from home.” 


saving have made all this possible. 


Men turn to Banks in a crisis because 
they know that Banks ARE the Na- 
tion—its life blood, its sinew and its 
Hope of Future. No—I’m not worried 
over the Tomorrows. Our Banks will 
anchor every community to confidence 
in itself. 

How are we to handle the “Money 
Slackers?” 

I’m thinking now of the Men who 
Have, but can find no reason to invest 
in Government appeals. Every day sees 
a new hand reaching out. Every hour 
brings a fresh need for extra and added 
resources. And the good and the glory 
of it is, my Friend, that each cause is 
just. 

Sometimes it is a sublime privilege 

be allowed to give or to lend. 

That hour is upon us, as a people. 

Yet there are men who turn their 
hocks on every appeal. 
have such a “Money Slacker’—he 





American thrift and American 


is a heavy depositor with three blocks 
of well-paying stores in the village. 

“The Government is getting enough,” 
he said; “I'll not give another penny.” 

But there is a way of convincing such 
men they are wrong. Blame never won 
them yet. Reprimand is poor medicine. 

I went around to Jonathan’s House 
one evening. He had been talking 
against Government Bonds, and I 
wanted him to stop it. In his case, 
there was no lack of patriotism. He 
was merely stubborn and a careless gos- 
siper. 

We talked for an hour, I think—with 
him doing most of it, in an endless 
tirade against Bonds and Loans in gen- 
eral. But when he had finished, I 
opened an album I knew was under the 
table on a shelf. And I opened it to 
a photograph of a little modest cottage 
home, hung with vines. The print was 
faded for it was generations old. 
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“Your mother was born in that house, 
wasn’t she?” I asked. 

“Yes—but you knew that,” he re- 
sponded. 

“And the house still stands—about 
as it was when SHE was a girl?” I 
added, ‘‘you have fenced in the Old 
Miller estate and Time has dealt lightly 
with it. You can unlock the door and 
see the very room where that little 
Mother was born, and the wooden 
cradle YOU used to sleep in, and all 
the memories of sixty years or more— 
are there—held within the four walls 
of that cottage on Forest Hill?” 

He was nodding—thoughtfully. 


“All of which proves,” I continued, 
“the great debt you owe your country, 
John. She has guarded you and that 
little home and everything you hold 
dear. We are a people of wide free- 
dom and untrammelled lands. There is 
no other country like it on the top side 
of God’s green earth. Wars sweep 
over other lands and other peoples, and 
memories as well as homes are blotted 
out. The very fact that this cottage 
could stand for over a hundred years 
is proof of your duty now. If Wash- 
ington asked for your last dollar, it 
should be given with a feeling of love 
and tender pride. You have opportu- 
nity—at last, to prove your gratitude— 
to pay back some of the splendid things 
that have been done for you and yours. 
Think it over.” 

Which was exactly what he did. 

And now he can’t wait for the next 
Liberty Loan. There is always a way 
to a man’s pocketbook, in a good cause 
—and there’s no shorter cut than 
through his heart. Telling the simple 
truth, in a quiet, honest manner, is an- 
other effective medium. 

* * & & # 

There is a real drama in many a 

Bank account. 


I am wondering how Tom ever kept 
it from his Mother—the fact that he 
had ONE redeeming virtue. 

A little over a year ago, this boy— 
he was twenty-one—enlisted in the 
United States Army. 

He was raised and brought up in 
the village but had been no ornament 
to it. 

Drink, the soul and heart of a Wan- 
derer, and gambling, had all militated 
against his ever gaining anyone’s re- 
spect. What made matters worse—he 
had a little Mother—a widowed mother, 
who lived a rather lonely life on the 
outskirts of town. Her entreaties had 
never mended Tom. 

No one ever heard of him or from 
him, or about him until the local news- 
paper printed his name one afternoon. 
It sort of slipped into a day’s news 
without anyone—even the Editor, see- 
ing it. 

Tom had been killed in action on the 
other side. 

And then the pitiful truth came out 
—Tom had sent practically every dol- 
lar of his army earnings since his go- 
ing away. He had made two supreme- 
ly fine sacrifices. Through a friend in 
the village, he had mailed back the 
money and it had been banked with us, 
under a different name. We had never 
known. ‘When there is a REAL nest- 
egg, I will give it to my Mother,” he 
had written, “being so near death so 
much of the time has taught me how 
to SAVE.” 

And the little Mother was given a 
bank book, showing a tidy sum to her 
credit, and it brought great pride and 
great love, too, for had he not been 
thinking of her at the end? 

Banks are treasure-chests of far more 
than mere money—locked within their 
vaults you will find all the story of 


Life. 
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Make a Sacrifice 
Every man who shoulders . 
a risks his all for 
his country What are YOU 
pacrificing to back him up? 
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Street car cards were used liberally in appealing to the public 


Advertising and Selling Liberty Bonds 
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EVER have the financial insti- 

tutions of this country re- 

sponded so promptly, unitedly 
and enthusiastically to any patriotic 
duty as in the marketing of the Liberty 
Bonds. Practically every bank in the 
country now has a Liberty Bond de- 
partment, some of them as extensively 
and fully organized as any department 
in the institution, and bond houses have 
freely turned over their entire selling 
organizations to the service of the coun- 
try, realizing that every dollar thus 
raised was a “silver bullet” indispen- 
sable to winning the war. 

Securing subscriptions to nearly five 
billions of the Second Liberty Loan 
from nearly ten million investors means 
the most intensive effort and the fullest 
codperation on the part of willing 
workers in every city, town, village and 
hamlet, and the enlistment of every 
agent of publicity that could be brought 
to bear. 

The sale involved an immense cam- 
paign of education of thousands who 
had never seen a bond and who hardly 
knew what a bond was. The necessity 


of thrift, already preached so extensive- 
ly by the American Bankers Association 
propaganda, has been impressed upon 
the people in a thousand ways, with 
results so far-reaching as to be of in- 


estimable value to the future welfare 
of the country. 


THE PART ADVERTISING PLAYED 


The importance of the part played 
by advertising in the Liberty Bond 
campaign cannot be overestimated and 
as the Third Liberty Loan is about to 
be launched THe Bankers MaGaAzine 
presents some facts regarding this ad- 
vertising and illustrations of notable 
examples, that may be helpful to banks 
in the coming drive. 

W. T. Mullally, whose part in the 
advertising campaign was an important 
one, contributes some interesting figures 
as to the work of the Second Federal 
Reserve District: 

Through personal solicitation and by 
mail, advertising agencies and writers 
of recognized ability were requested to 
furnish copy. About 200 were so- 
licited. 

Over 335 pieces of copy were sent 
in; of such number 162 were O Kd. 

Over 25,000 proofs were furnished 
by the newspapers, which the commit- 
tee were able to get out at practically 
no expense—as a contribution from the 
publications. 

The forms of appeal used in the 
copy were: educational, investment, in- 
surance, patriotic, emotional and the 
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ct your subscription st orning 
bank by noon: You have read the 
too much about safety, security 













MERCANTILE 
Trust & Deposit Company 
—— 








WHY? 


A Few Reasons Why You Should Buy Liberty Bonds NOW: 





Our national safety is at stake and must be protected no matter 


Because: 
—— how great the cost 











We want to bring this war to a speedy and victorious end. 






1 you provide the credit to 
n for our soldiers and sailors 





hall become a subject Nation. 
your liberty anid your life will be 





To Our Depositors and Friends 


ment itself, as a Gov- 
Wednesday, October 24, 1917, designated by the stat 
President as LIBERTY DAY, has been selected 
by the Irving National Bank as the Red Letter Day P 
in its efforts to obtain subscriptions to the Second Because: You can always readily « 2 
Liberty Loan. | money and, if you want to borrow, there is no better collateral in 





Because: t ever offered to any 








+ bonds should you need the 


This bank will make loans on the 4°> Goverr.nent Because: 
Bonds at the same rate of interest paid to you by 
the Government. Such loans will not interfere 
with any borrower's regular line of credit. 


mmensely the moral 
the last day. This 

t 

elf and influencing 
not only patriotism 





t you “can't 
You will be 





The attention of corporation officers is espe- Be 
cially called to the advantage of investing un- 
distributed profita of 1917, not employed in the 
business, in Second Liberty Loan Bonds. The tax 
on such profits is 10% and the yield on the bonds 
is 4%, 80 that corporations can make an invest- Because: 
ment in Government bonds to yield 14%. 


Because: * to be men 
— re already making 
the whole world 

the limit 





with dollars, as well as with me 











eee . ds trouble now on 

For definite information on any point, telephone Because: 15 | coe al teewendiy elaser an dashes al 

— = 7600 and ack for the Liberty Ioan 4nd. he second Liberty Laan is bound to be a success and 

Department. i welcome the opportunity of being a part and parcel of tha 
uccess. Get into action 

Help us to make Liberty Day our big day as well There must be one among the abo 

as ta : . sons that will induce YOU to subscribe 


United Stat 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK Seanan tt Gan ee 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK MAIN OFFICE; 55 CEDAR STREET 


Bron bes 
Broadway ot 7345t Madison Ave. at 75th Be = 125th St. at Oth Ave 




















Individual advertising by New York institutions 

















E OFFERS HIS ALL. When he goes over 
H the top of the trench, out into the hell-on-earth 

of No Man's Land, he offers the magnificent 
sacrifice of everything he has and everything he is. He 
does this that you, your wife and your children may 
live in security. 

The netd for argument on buying Governmen: 
bonds has passed. There can be no argument when 
you are simply asked to lend your money on the best 
security in the world at four per cent. to avert bloodshed 
and suffcring. 


CHASE 
(CHATHAM & PHENIX NATIONAL BANK “25 
(CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 
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Borrow and Buy 


Your Boy in France Does Not Offer a Tenth of His 
Life to His Country. 


DELAY COSTS LIVES--THE LIVES OF OUR OWN SONS 


THE UNDERSIGNED BANKS PLEDGE THEMSELVES to make loans 
on the 4% Gover: ment Bonds at the same rate of interest paid to you by the 
Government. Such loans will not interfere with any borrower's regular 
line of credit. We urge every bank in the United States to do likewise. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK co. METROPOLITAN BANK 
ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEWYORK © EQUITABLE TRUST CO. METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. 
BANK OF AMERICA 'ARMERS LOAN & TRUST CO. MUTUAL 
BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK TRUST NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN N. Y. 
BANK OF THE MANHATTAN CO. FIRST NATIONAL BANK RATIONAL TIONAL. BUTCHERS & DROVERS BANK 
BANK OF NEW YORK NATIONAL BANKING ASSN. FULTON TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 
BANK OF UNITED STATES GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK MATIONAL Panic muoec 
BANK OF WASHINGTON GERMAN BANKER 
BANKERS TRUST CO. GERMAN EXCHANGE BANK NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE BANK 
BATTERY PARK NATIONAL BANK BA>K OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK NEW YORK TRUST CO. 
BROADWAY GOTHAM NATIONAL BANK PaCwrIC RA 
BROADWAY TRUST CO. BANK 
BRONX NATIONAL BANK GUARANTY PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
BRYANT PARK GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF N. ¥. SCANDINAVIAN TRUST CO. 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK HANOVER NA’ SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
NA’ HUDSON TRUST SECOND NATIONAL 


(CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK IRVING NATIONAL BANK ‘TRANSA’ TRUST CO. 
COAL & IRON NATIONAL BANK LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK ‘TWENTY-THIRD WARD 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK UNION EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAIX. 

COLUMBIA TRUST CO. LINCOLN TRUST CO. UNION COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

TRUST CO. MARKET & FULTON NATIONAL BANK U.S. MORTGAGE & TRUST CO. 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL BANK UNITED STATS TRUST COM: ANY OF NEW TORK 
(COSMOPOLITAN BANK MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


Borrow and Buy — Save and Pay 






You have made up your minds 
You are going to tuy bonds. 
BUT HOW MANY BONDS? 

Your boy gives his ALL. Will you lend fifty 
dollars when you can lend five hundred? Will you 
lend five hundred when you can borrow enough to lend 
ten thousand ? 

Go to your bank to-day and rut 
every you can borrow, 
at work saving that boy's life. 








A group of New York Banks combine in effective advertising 


necessity for immediate action. It was 
soon found that the patriotic and emo- 
tional appeals had the best results, and 
the campaign was finished with the 
emotional appeal predominating in the 
copy, with the exception of the last 
forty-eight hours, in which the copy 

devoted to the necessity of imme- 
diate action, and a reverse cut was used 
4 


which could not but attract attention to 
the loan. 

How extensively and effectually this 
copy was used, not only in the Second 
Federal Reserve District, but all over 
the country, may be learned from the 
reproductions shown in these pages. 
Space was used by banks, Liberty 
Loan committees, business corporations, 








Special Dun and Bradstreet Report on 
























United States ot America 
Inert 
Capital . ‘ UNLIMITED 


Stockholders 100,000,000 People 
Assets ° 250 Billion Dollars 
Liabilities ° 8 Billion Dollars 
Earnings * 40 Billion Dollars 
(Anrwalty) 
RESOURCES: 
Billions in Unplowed Acres 
Billions in Uncut Timber 
Billions in Unmined Ore 
Billions in Untouched Coal 
Billions in Untapped Oil 


Began business in 1620—Incorporated July 4, 


1776—A BIG SUCCESS eversince,and its Bonds 
are the BEST INVESTMENT in the World. 


On the strength of this report we have 
subscribed to $2,500,000 of the 4% Lib- 
erty Bonds—and offer our servicesto help 
you obtain the World's Safest Securities. 
Te receive subscription to the Liberty Loan this bank will be 


open Friday, October 26th, until 6 P. M. and Saturday, 
October 27th, antil 9 P.M. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





11,000 PATRIOTS 


Eleven thousand and forty-two 
individest eubeeri ptions - the 
Second Liberty Loan, just com- 
Pen were made through the 

lecurity Trust & Savings ak. 

The Bank feels a natural pride in the 
PATRIOTHRIFT « of its great army of 








the Red Cross campaign, the sec snd 
Liberty Loan, and e other worthy 
patriotic “caterprine—bro ought out from 
the patrons of this Bank a response 
gratifying in its promptness and liber- 
ality 
Bein, triots, they -had the wil to 
Tein thrifty, they cont ac 
cumolate the money—PA 0- 
THRIF T represents the €0 sshmcaiia om of 
will to give and ability to save, which 
good citizenship now demands. 

SAVE WITH — vvon Se Spend 
systematically, save persistently, ac- 
cumulate money with which you can 
help your country 


RO id 
RATINGS BAN 





Security Corner eee Branch 
Sth and Spring Jet ond Spring 














Some good advertising copy from banks east and west 
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Tt Old National Bank and Union Trust 

Company of Spokane wish to offer 
their congratulations toall the people of the 
Inland Empire for the success of the Second 
Liberty Loan Campaign in this District. 












The generous response from every walk 
of life exemplifies the splendid spirit of 
loyalty shown toward the Government 
in this time of peril. 
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Extending the Welcome of the 
Old State National Bank to 
Delegates to the Convention 
Indiana Bankers, Evansville, 
October 10-11, 1917. 


My Dear Banker: 

I cannot give you the key to Evansville because 
the mayor will do that. But I gladly offer you the 
key to the Old State National Bank and invite you to 
make the bank your theeting place while in Evans- 
ville. Every convenience—city telephones, informa- 
tion, writing rooms, writing paper and stenographers 
at yout disposal. Come in for a hand-shake and join 
in the good fellowship and cordiality which always 
obtain at the “Old Bank.” 

I am glad you came and hope you will be so im- 
pressed with Evansville’s hospitality that you will 
come again. 

Very respectfully, 


ig oy, te 


OLD STATE NATIONAL BANK 
Evansville, Ind. 








See pan 


OT ee 





ee 





firms and individuals, singly and in 
combination, and the result was a most 
gratifying success. 

The Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, comprising the State of New 
York, a portion of New Jersey, and 
Fairfield County, Conn., contributed 
over $1,550,000,000 toward a Govern- 
ment loan which called for $3,000,000,- 
000, for which there was a subscription 
amounting to $4,600,000,000. Nine 
million five hundred thousand people 
subscribed, and the Second Federal Re- 
serve District furnished 2,000,000, or 
practically one-fourth of the entire 
subscribers for the whole loan. “Cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. Mullally, “we can 
credit advertising as being one of the 
chief factors in obtaining these mag- 
nificent results.” 


PRUSSIANISM FEARS PUBLICITY 


“To-day Prussianism is in greater 
dread of advertising and light than any 
other single antagonist,” adds Mr. Mul- 
lally. “They have spent millions of 
dollars attempting to cloud the truth 
and keep their people and the world 
from knowing the facts. 

“Autocracy fears publicity. Democ- 
racy supports it and uses it in lifting 
mankind to a higher and better plane 
of living. 

“We have seen the brotherhood of 
men endorsed by every class of trade— 
self being set aside as if they had said 
nv Liberty Bonds—then consider our 
products.’ ” 
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There was no escaping this publicity at the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 





HOW ONE TRUST COMPANY SOLD BONDS 


It was decided by one prominent 
New York trust company, before the 
campaign began, practically to devote 
the entire energies of its newly organ- 
ized bond department to the Liberty 
Loan canvass. A “follow-up” circular- 
izing campaign was arranged for. This 
involved first of all, the issuance of a 
formal circular giving the terms of 
the new bond issue, enclosed with which 
was sent one of the Government appli- 
cation blanks. Two days thereafter, 





Corner of the Bluefield (W. Va.) Bank Building 
during the Liberty Loan Campaign 
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Here? In Minneapolis? 


“A raging fire broke out in the downtown 
district. very fire company was called into 
action. The situation was alarming. 


“Suddenly the wind freshened The flames 
bore down upon the residence section. The 
whole city seemed doomed to destruction, 


"The trained fire fighters called for help. The 
wates supply was crippled. Several mains burst 
Buildings were dynamited. The assistance of 
every man, woman and child was imperative. 
They must help save their own lives, their homes, 
and their city. 


“The chief, in the thick of the fight, was using 
a field telephone. This message—‘urgent'--came 
buzzing over the wire 


“*T want to complain,’ said a voice, ‘about our 
water supply out here in Greenhurst. I'm not 
getting enough to sprinkle my lawn. I— 


“*You using water on your grass?” the chief 
city’s 


shouted. “We need every drop! The 
afire!’ 
“ “Well, that’s not my fault,.said the querulous 
i ‘It hasn't reached me yet. Until it gets 
’ The connection was broken.” 


Can you ignore the monstrous fire raging 
on the other side of the world? Millions of 
lives have been sacrificed. It is coming our 
way. Put it out! 


Emergency Work for You 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


a 








Our Boys are fightin fire in France 
Shall we shut off the Water Supply? 


mc) Op @y-e 510). 8 oe 





Full page newspaper display from Minneapolis 
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to each one of those to whom this cir- 
cular was sent was mailed a second 
circular, appealing to the recipient to 
subscribe “according to his ability,” 
and also to coéperate with the company 
by doing everything in his power to 
secure subscriptions from friends and 
neighbors. 

A few days thereafter a thirty-two 
page booklet was mailed to each one 
on the mailing list. This pamphlet, 
which had been in preparation for sev- 
eral weeks, was entitled “Our United 
States,” and was intended to show the 
recipient the great wealth and resources 
of the United States, and that there- 
fore, from a strictly business point of 
view, bonds issued by the United States 
may be bought with entire confidence. 

The campaign closed with a pam- 
phlet called “The Balance Sheet of the 
Nations at War.” This pamphlet— 
about sixteen pages in length—con- 
tained a map showing in colors the ter- 
ritory of the Entente Allies, of the 
Teutonic Allies, of the nations which 
have broken off relations with Ger- 
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The staid Natlonal Bank of Commerce in New York blossomed out with Liberty Bond posters 
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many, and of those few nations which 
still remain neutral. The campaign 
was a complete success. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
PEOPLE 


BANKS AND 


Here is a good letter, sent out by 
the president of the National Iron 
Bank of Morristown, N. J., which in- 
dicates how in the present emergency 
the banks and the people may be linked 
together to their mutual advantage: 


Dear Sir: I want to know if you will co- 
operate with your bank to give all the as- 
sistance it can to our Government at this 
time. 

I believe that if the present Liberty Loan 
is subscribed for twice over—that is, if six 
thousand millions are offered by the people 
of the United States to the Government in- 
stead of the three thousand millions asked 
for—it will make the German people realize 
that it is best for them to give up quickly 
and not to wait until we put into the firing 
line men in the same proportion that we 
are now putting in dollars. 

The directors of our bank recognize that 
at the present time it is their duty to do 
everything in their power to help the Gov- 
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In front of the American Exchange National Bank, New York, during the last Loan Campaign 





BUY YOUR LIBERTY BOND BEXE 
TARE Tr Wit YOU 








Buying Liberty Bonds over the counter at the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
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and your country. Every bond that 
you can buy is going to give your eyes 
that same glow of exultation that you 
see in the eyes of the men who are 
going to fight. 


You men and women who are not go- 
ing to the front must stay at home and 


A LEERTY 
BOND 








What Is the Price of Your 
Patriotism ? 


earning and giving the money which 
will provide the fighting men with 


This page is contributed to the Liberty Loan 
By the following Savings Banks of Albany 


Mechanics & Farmers Bank Albany County Savings Bank 
Albany City Savings 
Institution 


Albany Savings Bank 


perform a high duty. It is the duty of 


you | your country the money 
it 

Second, you divert this money from 

the i you 


Third, you make a safe, sound and 

profitable investment and add your 

quota to the general thrift of the 

Americen Nation. 

The fact that you have already bought 
all the 


a bond is more reason 
why you should buy another another. The 


expect 
fighting because of that fact. No more 
should you who have bought one 
bond feel that you have accomplished 
your full duty. 


National Savings Bank 
The Albany Exchange 
Savings Bank 








The Savings Banks of Albany united in patriotic advertising 


ernment rather than to make profits for the 
stockholders. Therefore, it has been de- 
cided to make loans at 4 per cent., instead 
of the usual 6 per cent., to our customers 
who take the new L iberty Loan Bonds. 
Won’t you allow us to send in a subscrip- 
tion in your name—the larger the better 
and we will advance you practically all the 
purchase money? For instance, if you de- 
cide that $1,000 is all you can afford to sub- 
scribe for, send us your check for $20 and 
we will buy in your name a $1,000 bond. We 
will only charge you interest on the balance 
(#980) at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
—just the rate the Government will be 
paying you. As soon as we have received 
the bond we will arrange with you conveni- 





ent terms for the payment of the balance 
from future savings. We want you to 
know that we will do everything in our 
power to assist you in carrying the loan as 
long as necessary. 

ROBERT D. FOOTE, President. 


IF YOU HAVEN T THE MONEY— 


An editorial appeal from the New 
York “Tribune” contains some salient 
points well worth giving wide publicity: 

“But I haven’t the money to buy a 


bond !” 
Well, if you haven’t the money you are 
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a few . 
a week Zr hinn” "Ve can . 
andWe will 


Buy a Liberty Bond 


Any Bank or Trust Co. : 
will fell you Aow ; om 





This full page ad was contributed by an Automobile Company as part of a big advertising campaign % 
in Washington by which a large subscription was realized at a minimum of expense 
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New York Banks, big and little, combined to push the good work 




































The soldiers of America go to war with a 
song upon their lips. Music is encouraged and 
officially directed in our camps here and abroad. 
The same spirit which brought forth “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “America,” and “The Battle 
Cry of Freedom,” has burst out again. 

Our boys can sing as they march up the 
g@ang-plank of the ships that are bound for 
France, because they feel there is a United 
people behind them, supporting them with every 
effort and every sacrifice that may be required. 


Bay a Liberty Bond 


Men may be leaving this week, next week 
every little while. They will be singing. Youcan 
hearten their songs by buying a Liberty Bond 
Shall our soldiers feel that they are leaving 
behind them a people that respond to the Gov- 
ernment's Appeal for a loan? 

You should buy a bond and another bond. 
You should buy it today. You should buy it 
with a song in your heart. If men can go to the 
trenches singing you surely 
can go to the bank and loan 
your country a few dollars. 

If you have a benk ac- 
count go to your bank. If 
you haven't, go to your em 
ployer. 

















BUY THAT BOND TODAY 
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Know About 
Liberty Bonds 


expenses of the war. 


‘a 


Facts You Should 







THE Second Liberty Loan is offered by the Government for the 
purpose of raising money to pay the immediate and pressing 


The amount of the Loan isa oy of $3,000,000,000; in 





case this amount is 


The loan is in the form of Government 
Bonds of $50 and multiples thereof. 


ly. 


right to issue bonds up to one-half of such oversubscription. 


Liberty Bonds are the safest invest- 
ment in the world. They are guaranteed 
t—the entire resources 






| “Send Me Away Witha Smile” 


















Mercantile and Manufacturing Concerns contributed space generously 


by the Governmen! 
ef the United States stand as security for 
ther: 

You can pay for them in full, at the . P 
time you subscribe (up to $1,000), or in ,roucansell them at any time you wish. 
partial payments as follows: wish to borrow money at any time, you 
2% ($1.00 on a $50 Bond) with appli- could not offer better or more acceptable 

cation. security. 

18% ( 9.00 on a $50 Bond) Nov. 15th, It is good business to buy Liberty 

1917. Bonds because they are an absolutely safe 
40% (20.00 on a $50 Bond) Dec. 15th, investment, paying 4% interest. 

1917. It is wise to buy Liberty Bonds, because 
they teach you and help you to save 
money “against a rainy day.” 

It is your duty to buy Liberty Bond: 
desired, on easier lany because the oar ts being nd 
banks, companies, department serve your liberty and safeguard your 
stores, companies, home and family against the fearful fate 
corporations will sell them at $1.00 down of the people of Belgium. 


a 
It is your privilege to buy Libert: 
No fee, or charge for services, will be Bonds, because that is the most direct and 


| 40% (20.00 on « $50 Bond) Jan. 15th, 
I 1918. 





otec 
ho are looking to you for aid and 


is as easy and to buy these bonds boys 
as it is to secure a post office money encouragement in their time of hardship, 


| order. deprivation, and 


Garford Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
isthe no NEW YORK CITY 
Fo Show Rooms and Service Station 





Sorvee metton 
i erat aoe 


Telephone Bryas! 8530 
The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Seertetes and Sarcins Stations 


SSS 427 W. 42rd St 
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: BUY : 
-LIBERTY BONDS 
- OR a 
IBye-Bye Liberty 


DONATED BY 
BETHLEHEM TRUCK CO. OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


EDWIN H. JONSON, President 
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OUR Duty, as an American citizen, is 

plain, definite and imperative. Your 

sons and your neighbors’ sons are going 
abroad to fight for their country, their flag, 
their homes—and for YOU. 


They cannot fight without food, shoes, 
clothes, bread and bullets. 

The Government looks to you for the 
money to buy these things. Your Duty is 
to lend—not give this money. 


It is more than Duty—more than pa- 





BUY ALL 











The Plain Duty of Every American 


WHERE TO BUY BORDS YOU CAN 
Sata: 

Sere, : LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
‘nea SECOND FEDERAL RVE DISTRICT 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


triotism—it is a privilege to buy Liberty 
Bonds. 

The money you pay for them will help 
win the war—help keep our soldiers fed, 
clothed, armed and, protected—-help keep 
your country safe for Democracy. 

The United States Government guaran- 
antees to pay your money back. It pays you 
interest on your money, semi-annually. 

You can buy Liberty Bonds at any bank. 
You can buy them on the partial payment 
plan if you wish. 




















Tre United States Government 4 per cent bonds of the Second 
Liberty Loan of 1917 stand on their merits as an investment 
Entirely apart from reasons of patriotism they should be bought 
for purely business reasons. 

Judge them by these acid tests: 

1. Are these bonds safe? Absolutely. Behind these 
bonds are credit and good faith of the United States, all the 
taxing power of the Government, and the vast wealth and 
resources of the nation. 

2. Is the yield attractive? Yes—4% net. This is more 
than the highest grade municipals yielded two years ago. 

3. Is there a ready market? The 4% Liberty Bonds will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a wider and more active market than any other 
security. 

+ Can the bonds be used as collateral? Yes, anywhere, at 
any time, immediately. 





Salts tant seers aay por | Second Federal Reserve District 














ACID TESTS OF A SAFE INVESTMENT 





foe 


Go to your bank today and place your surplus funds in the best 
investment on the market—U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds! 


LIBERTY LOAN) COMMITTEE si es 


5. Are the bonds stable in value? This is assured by 
the privilege of conversion into the next war bond issue bearing 
a possible higher rate 

6. Is there a bl bability of jation in 
value? The Government bonds in the Mexican, Civil and 
Spanish wars all went to a premium when peace was restored 











7. Are the d These bonds 
= areinth dard $1 ,000 di i andin " 
as low as $50 


8. Are the bonds based on a fundamental necessity? Yes 
~the first and most elemental necessity. that of self-protection 
the protection of our nation and all we hold dear against a foreign 





120 Broadway, New York Creed Saou ‘pan fr 

















Newspaper space like this was contributed liberally by private concerns to aid the Liberty Loan Committee 


exactly the person who ought most of all 
to subscribe. Yours is the. subscription 
that the country most needs. 

That sounds like a paradox, and will 
sound like a grim jest to those Americans 
unlucky enough not to be able to pay for a 
bond even out of future savings. But it 
is the simple truth, and it hits most Amer- 
icans, the vast majority of us, squarely. 

We have not been a saving race. Were 
it vot for the war, the pressure of its high 
prices, the call of its many demands, for 
R.d Cross, for Liberty Bonds, we should 


probably have gone on living close up to 
our salaries and incomes and putting by 
nothing, or at best much less than a care- 
ful, thrifty eye to the future would de- 
mand. That old spirit has changed, is 
changing rapidly. From necessity and from 
a desire to help we are revising our ways 
of living and planning more sense and 
thrift for the future. 

It is these new savings, the prospective 
earnings of a new national thrift, that 
our country must chiefly rely upon in its 
present crisis. No Liberty Loan can be 
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Consider the Loan 
=as an Investment 


Think how it can Benefit YOU 


HILST patriotism showld and will be your chief reason for lending your country the 
money needed to carry on the war, forget for a t this patriotic motive. Think 
merely how you will benefit by the investment. 





















easily sell and so turn your investment into cash. Any broker or 
bank will do all that is necessary in the sale. 


By Investing You Safeguard Your Future. 


What You Get 
The War Loan has the two great essentials of an attractive invest- 
ment. {tis safe—the security is Australia—and it is profitable. 
On such security 4! per cent. interest, free of income tax, is a re- 








markably high return. In lending money to your country you are insuring your own future. 
Suppose you invest £100. By 1927, when the loan will be repaid, you You are providing for yourself, your wife and family, for your 
will have received £46 in interest and will then have your £190 re- children's education or business career, acquiring capital for future 
turned to you. A Ten Pound Bond in the period of the loan will earn enterprises, establishing a reserve fund which may prove helpful 
£4 12s. In the meantime, should you need the money, you can in many ways. 


Subscribe To-Day to the 


Liberty Loan 


“MONEY 1S A GOoD SOLDIER.” 


How much can you invest? The Empire needs every pound you can afford, aad the more you subscribe the safer the future for you. 

































































The Liberty Loan Explained. ' » FORM OF APPLICATION 
Prospectus in Brief. 4; /o Interest To the Bank of ' 
free from Income Tax at : 
I apply for War Bonds of the total value of —_______ 7 
; 
The Closing Date <a mmemrenmenceence 
*L send herewith pounds, being the 
is 2nd November — of ten per cent, acd I engage to pay tastalmen's according 
“lL send herewith ___.»_______________pounds, being fell 
Cot out, and parchase money he out what is mot sequice 
Sead ia the Form of Application To-day Nap ee eet 
§ are 
‘ . * a 
tot A ‘arge toan is asked for. The greatest = cee 
#@ mount you can lend isneeded every pound SS 
counts but if a War Bond ts beyond the Signature 
limite of your savings, you can save some. ‘¥ Sey 
thing every week and often pay Name in {elf ae a 
17s. 6d. for aL1 War) | Foil Postal Address ss = J 
Savings Certificate If tt te desired that Bonds be beld for safe custody, {tll ta the fuientg-— 7 
Wich you can ovy at any Bank I desire the Bonds to be held for safe custody by the 
= Gann ed an nitias-aeecssunsiclinneaiensanel OO a ee 
we and the interest cred@ed to my account at a ; 
JHN FORREST, Treasurer of the Commenweaitn mmnen 








How they do it in far off Tasmania. (From the Launceston Telegraph) 








safely placed without a fatal derangement 
of bank deposits, savings bank investments, 
the market for stocks and bonds, the whole 
credit system of the country, unless it is 
largely taken care of by such future thrift. 

Therefore, subscribe now and save the 
necessary money from now on. You will 
have to plan. You will have to face some 
denial and economy. You will have to 
cease being an old-fashioned, easy-come, 
easy-go American and become a new-fash- 
ioned American with a sense of responsi- 
bility for the future. 

Subscribe to-day, begin to save to-day, 
and pay as you can. That is the most 
urgent and vital message that the Liberty 
Loan addresses to Americans. 


ANOTHER APPEAL FOR THRIFT 


The Second Federal Reserve District 
Liberty Loan Committee makes this 
new appeal for thrift: 


One billion pennies have been minted in 
this country in the last ten or a dozen 
years. Slowly this stream of bronze is be- 
ing turned back in the direction of the Na- 
tional treasury for war purposes. Gold has 
flowed into this country so rapidly in the 
last few years that by this time the United 
States has accumulated almost one-third 
of the world’s supply of the yellow metal. 
In response to the call of the President, 
Americans are turning in this gold. from 
the poorest to the richest, Americans have 
borne their share. Stevenson’s aes triplere— 
threefold shield of brass—is no more effec- 
tive against the blows of the enemy than 
this double shield of bronze and gold. 

A nation that prepares to enter a war 
first takes stock of fighting men, its guns, 
its gold and its food. It also will place 
on the credit side of its books the two 
items, thrift and courage. Without these 
two, all the material advantages of trained 
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Sweiten Liberty Bounds 
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Even the Germans are appealed to 
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The Liberty Loan Thermometer at ‘the National 
City Bank, Chicago 


armies, war chests, fields of grain and wells 
of oil, will count for little in a long-drawn 
contest. When disasters fall upon a na- 
tion, courage will steel its will. When the 
costs of war mount up to heights undreamed 
rs before this contest, thrift will win the 
ay. 

When the first Liberty Loan was launch- 
ed, the cry was heard quite frequently, that 
this is not a thrifty nation and that the 
Continental peoples have outstripped us in 
the practical application of individual sav- 
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or HIDING BEHIND 


Which are you doing? Unless you are helping win this war you are 
hiding behind our soldier boys, and YOU ARE A SLACKER. 


Buy All the Liberty Bonds You Can! 


If you are able to buy more, don’t take a fifty dollar bond and think 
> a you are doing your bit. You are not, and your friends will not be fooled. 


Buying Liberty Bonds is the easiest way to help. You are simply 
loaning money, NOT GIVING IT, and getting interest for the use of it. 


The Postoffice will sell for cash or on the Government plan of deferred 
payments, and both Olympia banks will sell on the same plan, or easier 
payments if necessary. Interest on deferred payments will be at the 
same rate as the bonds bear, 4 percent. Are you going to wear that 
badge of honor, a Liberty Bond Button, or shall you, by its absence, pro- 
claim yourself a hider? There is no middle ground—you are either for 
or against Uncle Sam. 


ACTIONS, NOT WORDS, COUNT NOW! 
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A Striking ad from the Pacific Coast q 


ings to national finances. True, at the be- in the days of the Revolution and the Civil 


ginning of this war, when our export bal- War. From the time of Joseph, when the ~ 
ance reflected in increased billions our pros- forcible contrast of the lean years and the 
perity, we showed little disposition to imi- overflowing granaries brought home to the 


tate the careful Frenchman. But those people the value of saving, nations have 
who complained in the early months of 1917, known how to make use of this primeval 
on the eve of the first Liberty Loan, of instinct. It is no new and strange prac- 
our unwillingness to save, have forgotten tice, then, that the American people must 
what this nation did when put to the test adopt if they are going to win this war. 
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os seni aicinoa alsa: 
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$2 a Week Buys You a 
Liberty Bon 


Every American Who Refuses to Save 


$2 Per Week to Buy a Liberty Bond 


Should Hang His Head In Shame 


ONLY 


3 DAYS MORE 


Hoe to Buy en O to any bank, savings bank or trust Registered Bonds are similar to Cou- Liberty Bonds are a “first lien” on 
the Installment company today. Give your name pon Bonds except that they bear no everything of value in this vast country 
Plan and address and $2, and say you wish to coupons. Instead, the Treasury Depart- ‘even our homes. 
purchase a $50 Liberty Bond. ment registers your name on the face ae ae 
Continue to deposit $2 every week of these certificates, and every May 15th Why HERE is in this country only a certain 
for twenty-four weeks. When you have and November 15th mails you a check American supply of coal, wood, iron, food, clothes, 
reached $50, the bank will ants you « direct, in payment of the interest. Seve exc. Our normal demand consumes nearly 
United States Liberty Bond Certificate Registered Bonds are a safeguard all of that supply. 
for $50. against loss. Their ownership cannot be Now comes War, with new, gigan- 
No Interest Banks charge no interest or commis- transferred to anyone else without your tic, extra demand. Our supply cannot 
or Commissions sion for buying you a Liberty Bond on the written a If lost, a new certificate meet both our regular demand and the 
wtb ins erp ouoney of "<a war demand in full. Thereiore, one ot 
Your employer will be glad to pur- = both these demands must be eut down. 
oo your Liberty -“- Pf @ The government cannot cut down, 
You ing $2 week from your pay until the P; WerthMore FIBERTY Bonds will become the premier because it must have supply in lavish 
Lr 
bond is paid for. Ask him. fer the Wer investment security of the world. When abundance in order to win the war. Obvi- 
The Government Both the government and the banks the was is over a iness is again nor- ously, we, the people, must cut our demand 
Werts You to Buy are anxious that you buy your Liberty mal, the interest rate on new Government till we leave sufficient tor the —_ 
on the Inetalimert Bonds on installments and not with bonds will probably be lower chan the in- If we do not cut our demand, 
drawn out of your bank deposits or from terest on these Liberty Bonds—just as it strenuous buying of both people po 
the sale of stocks and bonds. was before the war. ~The will mean that government will bid up prices on our in- 
Because the money now deposited in Liberty Bonds will be much sought, and sufficient Feige to heights of hardship. 
financial institutions or invested in stocks probably will sell at a good premium. And we the people will be forced to cut 
and bonds is being used in trade and If for reason h mT Fendi wants, because we cannot afford 
industry. If withdrawn and turned over dex Liberty Band you reg ppm ea to pay the exorbitant prices. 
to the government for War, a large per- through any bank at the market price, When yousave $2 week to buy a 
centage of the business of the country Liberty Bond, you are really savong $2 worth 
would be compelled to curtail; men would Can Borrow Most banks will at any time be ready of h you have stepped using. 
be thrown out of employment and there Liberty Bonds to loan you $90 on every $100 you own in That $2 worth of semething can be used by 
would be hard times. Liberty Bonds. the government. 
But if we cut down enough of our Py Should it become necessary later on “= - - 
unnecessary expenses to save $2 per week, ‘or Later for the government to issue more bonds at A * 
snd buy a Libery Bond with thacsaving, «Her Intra higher rate of interes, you canexchangs EVERY i i ee 
we work no harm to industry and we help 4s ee Should Seve of money you have already saved, or loaned 
the government in its task of ng to at pur ghadhoiamnendathes $2 per Week for @ 6 commerce. 
the world's great enemy of Fi Tax-Free Your Liberty Bonds up to $5000 are Liberty Bond "2. By saving $2 worth of something 
a0 «a @ Up t $5000 exemm from any taxation except the every week, you will be helping create a 
What o Fy evi Bond is the promise of the United States inheritance tax. supply for the government. This supply 
Liserty Bond United States Government to pay you a“ - will keep you from paying exorbitant 
$50—or whatever amount you buy—at the . 5 
end of twenty-five years, with interest fh iy Tt fies cans ey eee 3. You will actually make money out 
During the life of the present issue of Lise, ee jorrser-o of these bonds as.a pure business transaction. 
. Are Safe a3 {rom the new war tax—which is practically - 
Liberty Bonds, the Government guaran- ‘ P ine. see 4. You will be loaning $2 « week to 
tees to pay you 4% interest per year—ha'f ‘dies, anes Eee clin ie pono help save the lives of our boys at the front 
on May 15th and half on November 15th a ae eee eee pr odhy —certainly not a hardship. 
Hf the government were to adopt I be hel 
war tax which England now has in opera- You wil ping to save your- 
Coupon Bonds end Liberty bonds are issued in two ways ion, and extend our tax to the necessities selt, your wife, your children, from the 
—Coupon and Reginered. of life, the Treasury Department could brutal slavery of an sregent eosnemcy 
‘Bonds raise casily six billion dollars per year - = 


the amount of interest due thereon 


Brvazt 6 Fooay. New Yous 


sufficient funds to pay off the entire prin- 
cipal of the first two Liberty Loans in 


<icaniasitin 


one year. hang his head in 

The wealth of this country available Go w a bank this morning. - Depost 
for redempc<.on of Liberty Bonds is almost your $2. 
inconceivable. Only three day! mere. 


The advertisement contributed by the 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Makers of Beacu-Nut Peanut BuTTeR, the economical, war-time food 


Effective display by a mercantile concern in aid of the cause 


There is no national aversion to thrift. The 
first two Liberty Loan campaigns proved 
incontestably that the American people know 
how to “save and serve.” That they will 
continue in this self-sacrificing, forward- 
gazing spirit is not to be doubted. They 
have heard and heeded the President: 
“Let every man and every woman assume 
the duty of careful, provident. use and ex- 
penditure as a public duty, as a dictate of 
patriotism which no one can now expect 
ever to be excused or forgiven for ignor- 
me. 
Our war bills, growing heavier as the 


climax of the world contest draws nearer, 
cannot be met, however, by the same meas- 
ure of thrift that characterized the first 
months. The United States must reach and 


_surpass the mark set in France and Great 


Britain. In England, one bank alone, the 
London City and Midland, reports that its 
depositors applied for $451,198,000 of the 
last war loan, or considerably more than 
one-half the amount standing to their credit. 
This may give an insight into the compel- 
ing pressure of patriotism upon all classes 
of persons in England, for the London City 
and Midland reaches all social ranks, It 
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Suppose YOU 
Were Going F 
Over the Top 


Out into night, into the roar of shell fire, through the 
barbed wire and the mud, into the enemy trenches---would 
you stop to count the cost? 

No, you would go without question because it was your duty. You would not stop to 
ask about the safety of the undertaking. You would not stop to argue as to the amount 
of glory you might earn. You would not suggest that some one else be sent in your place. 

You would just go, head down through hell on earth 
because your country asked it. 

But you are not going over the top. You are at home with your friends and your 
family. You are called upon by your Government simply to lend money to back up the 
soldiers who will 30 into the trenches for you in France. Your dollars will save their lives. : 

You will not even stop to consider that Liberty Bonds are the safest investment in the world. 

You will not question the interest rate of four per cent. 


You will not let others come forward with their money while yours lies idle. 


You will act because it is your plain duty (your plain duty at a profit to yourself), because human lives are at stake, 
because lending money to the Government here today will save human agony on the fields of France, tomorrow. 



















































You will go to your bank and put every dollar you have saved and every dollar you 
can borrow at work---at work saving lives and bringing those sons and husbands and 
brothers home, alive, victorious. Delay costs blood. THE BLOOD OF OUR SONS. 
Contributed by 

io Murariener da Ou ’ 


An nde ht AIT APRS AER bcs 


Another contribution from a mercantile concern 


must not be supposed that these English 
subscribers drew all their half-billion from 
the bank in order to pay for their bonds. 


Liberty Loan campaign has a bit of 
humor, it brings out very clearly the 7 


Such a step would have resulted in grave 
trouble. This tremendous total could not 
have been lent to the Government without 
the most extraordinary thrift and self- 
denial. 









REAL PATRIOTISM 


While an incident that happened in 
a New York bank during the Second 


real patriotism in the heart of many 
an ignorant and poor man. An Italian 
fruit dealer from the Bowery went to 
the vice-president of a bank and said 
that he wanted to buy a Liberty Bond. 
He explained that a man had been in 
to see him some days before and had 
told him about it. In a short time the 


- 
be. 


a go 


tiesto nant asrintlntiistn 
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JUST LIKE THAT! 

















Humors of the Liberty Loan Campaign 


vice-president discovered that he want- 
ed to give one dollar down and pay 
one dollar per week for forty-nine 
weeks to help out the Government and 
he thought he gave this money to the 
Government, receiving nothing in re- 
turn but a small poster such as was 
placed in the window. And he even 
regretted that he was unable to give 
more. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 


That the two intensive Liberty Loan 
campaigns were successful from the 





“Keep them in ammunition !” 
—From the New York World 





—Darling inthe New York Tribune 


standpoint of selling tie bonds is well 
known, but some of the less obvious re- 
sults of the campaign were also of 
great value. Not the least of these 
was the enlistment of so many bankers, 
bond salesmen, publicity experts and 
others in patriotic work. This not only 
benefited those engaged, but offered a 
good example to the general public and 
no doubt greatly helped in adding to 
those who will take part in future cam- 
paigns. 

As a further result of these efforts 
there is bound to be a very large in- 
crease in the number of trained invest- 
ors and of bank depositors as well, 
while the publicity work will certainly 
tend to stimulate advertising, so that 
in the long run all those who partici- 
pate in pushing the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign will benefit directly. This, of 
course, was not the motive of those who 
so generously offered their services on 
grounds of patriotism alone with no 
thought of gain or reward of any kind, 
still it is gratifying to know that the 
energy and ability displayed in these 
memorable campaigns will not only be 
of immense service to the Government 
but will ultimately benefit in a business 
way the banks, investment houses, 
publicity men and others by bringing 
them in closer touch with the people. 
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Unnecessary Withdrawals* 





Or as important as securing 
new business is the conservation 
of old business and the preven- 
tion of losses by unnecessary with- 
drawals. 

A bank’s growth is not determined so 
much by the volume of business it se- 
cures as by the amount of old business 
retained. 

It may gain its thousands in new de- 
posits and its hundreds in new deposi- 
tors and still the close of the year may 
find it about where it stood at the be- 
ginning of the same period, showing 
that its apparent prosperity was only 
fictitious, since big losses of old busi- 
ness have offset big gains. 

Our banks are so absorbed in getting 
new accounts that they have done very 
little to conserve their old business. In 
fact, many banks have never considered 
at all why their old depositors close 
their accounts and go elsewhere. To 
such banks the very idea of “conserva- 
tion of old business” is new. 


WHY CONSERVATION OF OLD BUSINESS? 


As has already been stated, conserva- 
tion is one of several factors that de- 
cide the growth of a bank. The quality 
of a bank’s business depends upon con- 
servation, as the patronage of an old 
depositor is always worth more than the 
business of a stranger. In the former 
case, business relations are of years’ 
standing. The old depositor is familiar 
with the bank’s policy and knows what 
214 


is expected of him, and what he may 
expect at the hands of his bank, and 
he governs his actions accordingly. The 
bank is also well acquainted with him, 
having a knowledge of his business 
reputation and his pecuniary strength. 
It knows how far it should safely go in 
serving his every need. 

With the “stranger depositor” it is 
different. There is much preliminary 
work to be done, involving both time 
and monetary outlay. 

To have amiable relations of long 
standing severed means not only the 
direct loss of business to the bank, but 
the good will and influence of friends. 
It means the recall of pass books and 
filling away with the “dead stuff” the 
records of one who, in many cases, has 
been counted among the bank’s loyal 
patrons for years. To have an old de- 
positor sever his relations may even 
mean a serious loss in some cases, if 
he sees fit to take with him the busi- 
ness of his close friends and relations. 
He may even go beyond this, and be- 
come the bank’s enemy. Among a 
bank’s hardest “knockers” are those 
who were at one time its most zealous 
“boosters.” And since “knocking” is 
moré effective than “boosting,”.'a bank 
cannét afford to permit dissatisfied per- 
sons to sever their relations without 
seeking to bring about a reconciliation. 


*From Mr. Morehouse’s new book on “Bank 
Deposit Building,”” now in press and soon to be 
issued by the Bankers Publishing Co. 
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A case which came to my attention 
recently shows the importance of using 
great care in conserving business, and 
especially in all cases where a depositor 
applies to close his account because of 
dissatisfaction with the bank. This 
case is that of a young man who became 
“peeved” because his bank did not ex- 
tend to him the special attention to 
which he felt his station in society and 
in business entitled him, even though his 
account was never profitable to the 
bank, because of the small balance main- 
tained. If the bank had considered the 
young man’s business on its merits, it 
should have invited him to withdraw his 
account, but an investigation disclosed 
the fact that his near relatives, among 
whom this young man was the leader, 
had on deposit more than $40,000. Had 
the young man been asked to close his 
account, he would perhaps have taken 
the others with him, just as he had 
brought them with him when he opened 
business relations with the bank. True, 
a loss of $40,000 in deposits is not great, 
yet to replace this amount the bank 
would need to spend considerable money 
in advertising. 

Furthermore, a loss of this nature is 
not always confined to one bank. Money 
withdrawn because of dissatisfaction 
frequently does not find its way back 
into another bank immediately, and thus 
into circulation, but is sometimes locked 
in safe deposit boxes or hid about the 
house. 


PROBING FOR THE CAUSE OF WITH- 
DRAWALS 


My bank has for years made it a 
part of the duty of its tellers to learn 
why customers close their accounts. 

At the close of each day’s business, 
tellers write up a “closed account sheet” 
indicating among other things the rea- 
sons given by depositors for closing 
their accounts. These tellers have been 
carefully trained to obtain the desired 
information by diplomatically question- 
ing each depositor, indirectly but de- 
cisively, to bring out the reason for the 
withdrawal of the account. 

There is only one objection to this 
nicthod of securing the desired informa- 
tion. Sometimes the teller is himself 
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responsible for the closure of an ac- 
count. If responsible, it becomes his 
duty to condemn himself by admitting 
the facts in the case; and as it is only 
human for him to want to protect him- 
self, he is tempted to give a fictitious 
reason. 

Unless a bank has tellers of unusual 
veracity and with an intense sense of 
duty, it will probably never know of 
every case where old depositors close 
their accounts because of discourteous 
treatment, or a teller’s inefficiency, even 
though daily report of all closures is 
required. Yet as a matter of fact, cases 
of dissatisfaction with employees should 
above all others receive prompt official 
notice and attention. 


A CLOSED ACCOUNT DEPARTMENT 


A remedy for all cases is provided 
when the bank establishes what might 
be termed a “Closed Account Depart- 
ment,” and directs that all persons call- 
ing to close their accounts do so with 
the employee in charge of this depart- 
ment. , 

The “New Account Department” is 
essential as a channel through which 
new business comes, and since it is more 
important to retain an old depositor 
than secure a new one, it is certainly 
wise to have a department for the clos- 
ing of accounts. As the functions of 
a “New Account Department” are not 
confined to opening accounts, but also 
include devising ways and means for 
getting more new business, so ought the 
functions for the department of closing 
accounts be two-fold, viz.: closing ac- 
counts, and providing means for re- 
taining business which would ordinarily 
be lost. ‘ 

Just as the pulse of a man discloses 
irregularities of his heart the depart- 
ment will disclose irregularities in the 
bank’s service. There is no better 
means of testing the quality of service 
a bank is rendering than to ask those 
who apply to close their accounts to ex- 
press themselves on the service rendered. 
Nothing will show up the leaks in bank 
service so quickly as the “Closed Ac- 
count Department” in the hands of a 
competent person. This department also 
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exercises a stimulating effect on em- 
ployees as a body. In fact, this moral 
effect alone will remunerate the bank 
for maintaining the department, quite 
aside from the value of accounts re- 
tained. 

TELLER MAY BE PECULIARLY ADAPTED 
TO HIS WORK 


The teller in a department for closing 
accounts must be well adapted to hand- 
ling dissatisfied persons. He must be 
a diplomat with unlimited stores of pa- 
tience and forbearance. He must have 
an unexcelled capacity for tactfulness 
in winning back to the bank all that 
has been lost by the inadvertence or 
misconduct of the teller. And to this 
must be added personality which in- 
spires confidence, so that his counsel 
and advice shall have the desired influ- 
ence with the depositor. He must be 
able to suffer defeat cheerfully and 
hopefully, for a few who are determined 
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to withdraw cannot be retained, and he 
must assure these of the bank’s inter- 
est and best wishes for success in what- 
ever they choose to do. 

In a genial manner he must assure 
the depositor that his business has been 
appreciated, and that it will afford the 
management pleasure to have the ac- 
count reopened, making it clear that no 
rights are forfeited by the withdrawal; 
that the bank will gladly identify him, 
cash checks or drafts, and serve him 
in any capacity as it has been accus- 
tomed to do in the past. The success of 
this department depends entirely upon 
the teller in charge, for unless he is 
unusually efficient in all these qualifica- 
tions, very little can be accomplished. 

There is not a bank, whether it ex- 
pends $100 or $50,000 to get business, 
that is serving its own interests to the 
fullest extent, until it spends a part of 
its appropriation and in other ways 
gives due consideration to a conserva- 
tion of its old business. 


A Patriotic Call 


By Frank A. VANDERLIP, 


President National City Bank, New York 


| a French trench a shell exploded. 

Every man in that trench went 
down, save one—the young officer in 
charge. That man stepped up onto 
the firing bench and looked out and saw 


coming toward him a charge of Ger- 
man soldiers. That man loved France 
to his very soul. He could not bear 


te see another foot of France taken 
away. He turned to those men lying 


in the trench and he shouted: “Dead 
men, get up!” And, stunned and 
wounded as they were, enough of them 
got up so that they manned the guns, 
drove back the enemy, and held the 
trench for France. And I feel that 
Liberty is going to say to all of us: 
“Get up, dead men! Wake up! So 
feel in your souls what your duty is 
that you can do the superhuman thing. 
Get up and fight this war.” 
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Special Japanese Finance Commission 
to the United States 





OR several weeks this country was 
lately favored by the visit of a 
Special Finance Commission 

from Japan, headed by Baron Tanetaro 
Megata and composed throughout of 
men distinguished as statesmen, bank- 
ers, financiers and men of affairs. 





BARON TANETARO MEGATA 


Head of the Imperial Japanese Special Finance 
Commission 


An official statement regarding the 
mission follows: 

“A Special Finance Commission has 
been established to carry on the work 
of investigating the financial and eco- 
nomic measures adopted by the foreign 
powers to meet the exigencies arising 
out of the great world war, the pur- 
pose of its investigations being to fur- 
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nish Japan with instructive information 
as to ways and means for furthering the 
development of the Empire both during 
and after the war. In pursuance of 
this purpose persons, officials and pri- 
vate individuals, having ability and ex- 
perience in the treatment of the sub- 
jects concerned, are to be selected from 
time to time, and charged with this im- 
portant mission. 

“As the first step, Baron Megata, 
chief of the commission, and his as- 
sociate commissioners have been ordered 
to proceed to the United States, the 
power now most closely related to this 
empire in many respects. It is with 
extraordinary determination that the 
United States has joined in the war. 
The financial measures which she has 
adopted for the time of the war, and 
the economic policies which she has 
framed for the period to follow the war, 
have been planned on a large scale and 
with great foresight, so that they will 
naturally bring about an entirely new 
situation in the industrial and monetary 
circles of the world. 

“Therefore, the sending of these com- 
missioners to the United States in order 
to enable them to observe personally 
the conditions actually existing in that 
country and to exchange views with 
leading American financiers and_ busi- 
ness men, and so to create between the 
two nations a better understanding 
which shall serve to promote the mutual 
interest of both countries, will not only 
be instrumental in furthering relations 
of intimacy between Japan and the 
United States but also will have the 
good effect of bringing into clearer light 
the industrial and financial fields of this 
empire, both during and after the war. 
That the United States will hold a 
dominant position in the money market 
of the world after the war seems quite 
certain, and consequently to strengthen 
the basis of coéperation with her is tan- 
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tamount to advancing the economic po- 
sition of this empire. 

“In the selection of the commission- 
ers, comparatively many appointments 
have been made from business circles, 
inasmuch as the necessity of making 
the investigation a combined effort of 
both Government and people has been 
keenly felt by the authorities. 

“The full names of the members of 
the commission sent to the United States 
are as follows: Baron Tanetaro Mega- 
ta, member of the House of Peers; Mr. 
Osamu Matsumoto, secretary in the De- 
partment of Finance; Mr. Takenosuke 
Sakaguchi, technical inspector in the 
Extraordinary Investigation Bureau, 
Department of Finance; Baron Bunki- 
chi Ito, secretary in the Extraordinary 
Industrial Investigation Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Dr. Seiji Hishida, secretary interpreter 
of the Government General of Cho-sen 
(Korea); Mr. Umekichi Yoneyama, 
managing-director of the Mitsui Bank, 
Lid., Tokyo; Mr. Yoshitaro Yamashita, 
geueral manager of the Sumitomo Firm, 





Osaka; Mr. Chozo Koike, director of 
the Kuhara Head Office, Osaka; Mr. 
Kenjiro Matsumoto, representative of 
the Yasukawa Mining Co., Fukuoka.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MEMBERS OF 
THE SPECIAL FINANCE COMMISSION 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Baron Megata’s birth, in July, 1853, 
was contemporaneous, as it were, with 
the advent of the celebrated Commodore 
Perry in Tokyo Bay. His boyhood was 
spent in the restless period of the Im- 
perial Restoration. He was the first 
student sent by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to America, and the first Japanese 
to graduate from an American Univer- 
sity, his class at Harvard being that 
of 1874. 

His official career, although com- 
menced in the Educational Department 
and continued for a brief period as jus- 
tice in the law courts of Tokyo and 
Yokohama, was chiefly and for many 
years that of a financial administrator. 
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While he was connected with the 
Finance Department, he held offices of 
secretary, customs commissioner in 
Yokohama—the most important seaport 
in the empire—and director of the Rev- 
enue Bureau, and also assumed tem- 
porarily the duties of acting vice min- 
ister of the department. He was from 
time to time appointed to commissions 
for currency reform, customs tariff re- 
form, Tobacco Bureau readjustment, in- 
vestigation of harbor facilities, etc. 

When Marquis Matsukata made an 
extensive tour of financial and economic 
investigation in Europe and America in 
1902, Baron Megata accompanied him 
and rendered valuable assistance. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war 
with Russia, Baron Megata was ap- 
pointed financial adviser to the Korean 
Government, in accordance with the 
convention concluded with that govern- 
ment. Before he undertook that post, 
he was specially appointed by his 
majesty, the emperor of Japan, to mem- 
bership in the House of Peers. On ar- 
riving in Korea he found the finances 


of the peninsula in a state of chronic 
embarrassment. There was practically 
no budget, so that the government ac- 
counts were often mixed up with those 
of the Korean Imperial Household, and 
influential officials of the household 
often meddled with the state revenues. 
Official extortion was a common practice 
in both the central and local govern- 
ment. 

Baron Megata first established a 
budget system by clearly separating the 
Korean state accounts from those of 
the household. In order to check offi- 
cial extortion he aiso recommended a 
general increase of the salaries of na- 
tive officials. The currency system in 
the peninsula was also in a chaotic con- 
dition, quite as bad as that of the state 
accounts. Counterfeit nickel coins 
which were not only smuggled in by 
foreigners—Japanese, Americans, Chi- 
nese, ete.—but even struck off by the 
Korean Government itself, simply for 
the purpose of making unusual profits, 
swamped the greater part of the pen- 
insula. By Baron Megata’s strenuous 
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and untiring efforts, the currency sys- 
tem was reformed and made as good as 
in Japan. While he was in Korea he 
also initiated many reform measures in 
other directions, such as tax reforms, 
harbor improvements, road construc- 
tions, ete. 

His services in Korea, prior to and 
during the protectorate régime of the 
late Prince Ito, contributed much to- 
ward material and moral progress. The 
financial and economic administration of 
modern Korea was initiated by Baron 
Megata. 

After he returned from service in 
Korea in 1907, he was created baron and 
decorated with a high order of his maj- 
esty the emperor. Since then his ac- 
tive service has been in the House of 
He has taken a keen interest 
in all financial bills and is an active 
member of the committee on army and 
nivy budget. 

‘Ir. Osamu Matsumoto, secretary of 
th Finance Department, after gradua- 
tion from the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity in 1904, commenced his official ca- 


Peers. 


reer in the Finance Department and 
specially participated in service of re- 
adjusting public loans raised during 
the Russo-Japanese War. As chief of 
the Treasury section of the Department, 
he now has charge of matters dealing 
principally with public finance of the 
empire in connection with economic sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Takenosuke Sakakuchi, technical 
inspector in the Extraordinary Investi- 
gation Bureau, Department of Finance, 
participated in customs administration 
for many years as Customs Appraiser, 
Technical Inspector, Customs Reform 
committee, etc. He was, from time to 
time, sent to Europe and China to study 
and investigate customs administration. 
He is lecturer on customs administration 
and on commodities in several schools 
in Tokyo. 

Baron Ito, secretary in Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce—the sec- 
ond son of late Prince Ito, graduated 
from the Imperial University in 1908, 
and immediately entered public service 
in the Agriculture and Commerce De- 
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partment. In 1910 he was sent to Eu- 
rope to study economic questions. When 
Prince Katsura organized his Cabinet 
in 1911, he made the baron his private 
secretary. When the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition was held in 
1915, at San Francisco, the baron was 
sent as one of the commissioners of 
the Imperial Government. 

Dr. Seiji Hishida, secretary interpre- 
ter to Government General Korea. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon him by the School of 
Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, in 1905. As soon as 
he returned home, after two years’ 
Stay in Europe, he was appointed by 
the late Prince Ito, the First Resident- 
General of Korea, as one of the com- 
missioners. When Korea was annexed 
to Japan, he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position by Count Terauchi, who 
was then Governor-General in Korea. 
At the time of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion commemorating the five years’ ad- 
ministration of the new régime in Korea, 
in 1915, at Keizo, Dr. Hishida was ap- 
pointed one of the committee members. 
He is the author of “The International 
Position of Japan as a Great Power.” 

Mr. Umekichi Yoneyama, managing 
director, Mitsui Bank, Ltd., received his 
higher education in America. Return- 
ing home in 1855, he started his busi- 
ness career in the Japan Railway Com- 
pany. In 1887 he entered the Mitsui 
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Bank, Ltd. of Tokyo, one of the oldest 
and largest private banking institutions 
in the empire. With his characteristic 
soberness and sincerity, he applied him- 
self assiduously to his duties, winning 
promotion to his present position. He 
has made two trips around the world, 
in 1888 and 1913, respectively, to in- 
vestigate banking and financial systems 
of America and Europe. He is also 
a director of the Franco-Japanese Bank. 

Mr. Yoshitaro Yamashita, general 
manager of the Sumitomo Firm, engaged 
in consular service at Bombay, Lyons, 
and London, after graduation from the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial College in 
1892. He was in military service as 
a volunteer in 1892 and was called to 
the colors during the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-1905). After retiring from 
the consular service in 1901, he began 
his business career with the Sumitomo 
Firm. Later he was appointed private 
secretary to Marquis Saionji when he 
was Prime Minister, during 1906-08. 
Since returning to the Sumitomo Firm 
in 1908, Mr. Yamashita has taken a 
leading part in the Firm’s business of 
copper, coal and gold-mining, ware- 
housing, copper manufacturing, electric 
wire and cable making, steel works, and 
artificial fertilizer. The bank main- 
tained by the Sumitomo family is also 
one of the oldest and largest private 
institutions in Japan, maintaining 
branches in important commercial cen- 
tres in Europe and America, as well as 
in the Japanese Empire. 

Mr. Chozo Koike, director of the 
Kuhara Head Office, graduated from the 
law department of the Tokyo Imperial 
University in 1896, and entered the 
Foreign Office service and remained 
there for many years, until recently— 
when he was invited by the Kuhara 
Firm of Osaka to become its director. 
While in the Government service, he 
served in Seoul, Pekin and London as 
Attache to the Legation, secretary of 
the Legation and councillor of the Em- 
bassy. He was also stationed in New 
York, San Francisco and Umkden as 
Consul-General. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Political Bureau 
of the Foreign Office, which position he 
occupied until the end of 1916, when 
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he resigned. He then joined the Ku- 
hara Head Office, which controls Mr. 
F. Kuhara’s mining, shipbuilding and 
other business enterprises. 

Mr. Kenjiro Matsumoto, representa- 
tive of the Yasukawa and Matsumoto 
Corporation, studied political economy 
and finance during 1891-4 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Since return- 
ing home in August, 1894, he has de- 
voted himself to his father’s coal min- 
ing business in Kyushu. He was, though 
the eldest son of Mr. Yasukawa, a well 
known business man in Kyushu, adopted 
by his uncle of the Matsumoto family. 
These brother-families organized the 
Mciji Mining Company, the Meiji Spin- 
ning Company, the Imperial Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Wakamatsu Deposit 
Bank, Ltd., the Wakamatsu Harbor 
Works Company, Ltd. Mr. Matsumoto 
new holds the position of vice-presi- 
dent, president or director of these com- 
panies. 


In 1907 Mr. Yasukawa and Mr. Mat- 
sumoto conjointly founded a technical 
college called the Meiji Semmon Gakko, 
and they contributed three million three 
hundred and fifty thousand yen as an 
endowment fund. 

Prior to his departure from this 
country, Baron Megata gave a fare- 
well dinner at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, December 20, the guests includ- 
ing a number of well-known bankers 
and others. A. B. Hepburn, chairman 
of the board of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, acted as toastmaster. 
Brief addresses were made by Mr. Hep- 
burn and by Baron Megata, and other 
members of the commission. Referring 
to his efforts to secure a removal of the 
embargo on gold exports from the 
United States to Japan, Baron Megata 
said that the commission had found that 
if they could not obtain the gold from 
our mines, they could take back with 
them the gold from our hearts. 
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Italian Exchange and Italy’s Financial Future 


By Luic: Criscuoto 


{Mr. Criscuolo is financial editor of 


finance and railroad reorganization to the 


“The Independent,”’ 
financial district as a financial analyst for a number of years, 
“Financial 


and has been known in the 
He has contributed articles on 


World,” “Magazine of Wall Street,” 


“Moody’s Magazine,” “Bankers Magazine,” ‘“‘New York Tribune,” “Il Carroccio,” ‘“‘The Annalist,” 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” etc. 


He is vice-president American Association of Financial Statisticians and Managing Editor, 
“The Financial Statistician,’ which appeared last month. 

At the request of the Treasury Department he wrote an appeal addressed to Italians in the 
United States to buy Liberty Bonds, which appeal was published in practically all of the Italian 


newspapers in the United States. 


He was chairman of the Italian Committee for the Second 


Liberty Loan in the Second Federal Reserve District.] 


FTER a long controversy be- 
tween the Italian Government, 
bankers and merchants the ques- 
tion of preventing the total demoraliza- 
tion of Italian exchange has led to 
the recent establishment in Italy of 4 


National Institute of Exchange. The 
institute will be under the direction of 
the Hon. Francesco Saverio Nitti, 
Minister of the Treasury, whom many 
Americans will remember as one of the 
most eloquent among the members of the 
Italian Mission which visited us last 
June. The purpose of the institute is 
to reduce speculation in Italian ex- 
change and to regulate the exportation 
of national bonds, while all foreign 
banking transactions must be regis- 
tered with the institution. 

The writer’s last article on Italian 
industries and finance evoked so much 
interest both here and abroad that it 
has seemed opportune to say some- 
thing relative to the stabilization of 
Italian exchange. So far as can be 
ascertained by a purely cursory study 
of the matter, and in the absence of 
detailed statistics regarding Italy’s 
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foreign trade, the fact remains that 
the principal factor which has tended 
to depreciate lire has been the adverse 
balance of trade which has been ap- 
parent since the war began. That is 
to say, from 1915 and onwards Italy 
has been importing an enormous amount 
of products from the United States, 
while the exports from Italy to the 
United States have decreased to an 
alarming degree. The same condition 
is said to exist with respect to Italy’s 
trade relations with other countries, al- 
though it has not been possible to se- 
cure statistics to verify the assertion. 
In order to give one an idea of how 
the balance of trade has worked be- 
tween Italy and the United States in 
the past decade, the annexed tabula- 
tion from the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States may be interesting. 
It is obvious that the figures for 1916 
and 1915 show enormous increases, due 
to war conditions, of the war exporta- 
tions from the United States into Italy. 
For some months the United States 
Treasury Department has been taking 
care of the financing of Italy’s require- 
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The United States is now in possession 
of a very large amount of gold and it 
is an open question as to whether or not 
such a great accumulation is entirely 
desirable. Italy is not exporting such 
staple commodities as cheese, oil, maca- 
roni, etc., because it is claimed that they 
are needed by her armies. A commer- 
cial credit, which could solve the prob- 
lem, would depend entirely upon the 
willingness of American bankers to 
make a study of Italian economics with 
a view to making a very large profit 
with a little risk. The chances are 
against any favorable attitude on the 
part of American bankers until more is 
known here regarding what develop- 
ment Italy has made, both industrially 
and financially, in the past fifty years, 
which really amounts to her whole life 
as a nation. 

While the United States Government 
has an interest as an ally of Italy in 
keeping her supplied with funds and 
munitions of war, especially since both 
nations are now at war with Austria, 
it really has no direct interest in stab- 
ilizing the exchange rate, since such 
an operation would require many mil- 
lions of dollars yearly. As it is a 
speculative proposition, it is doubtful 
whether the government would care to 
take part in it, although it might give 
its sanction to any strong group of 
bankers which would undertake to han- 
dle the operation. 

Such an operation is not without its 
hazards. Let us take the case of Rus- 
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sia as an example, although it will hard- 
ly represent a parallel case. Russia is 
a country with enormous natural re- 
sources and man-power but little finan- 
cial strength, while Italy has a limited 
territory, a great deal of man-power, 
little mineral wealth, but an undevel- 
oped industrial field in the meridional 
is worth pointing out as a possibility 
for exploitation. American investors 
were shown about a year ago the ad- 
visability of buying Russian roubles 
or internal bonds with a view to mak- 
ing a very large profit as roubles ad- 
vanced from 33 to a normal rate of 52. 
Many wise men were none too anxious 
about the speculation, although it was 
well-sponsored by prominent banking 
firms, because they feared that although 
Russia was economically rich, her po- 
litical status was unsound. When 
roubles started to decline until they 
reached below 13 during the upsetting 
of the Kerensky Government, it was 
easily comprehended that the political 
status was the crux of the whole Rus- 
sian financial situation. The Russian 
experience would deter many from 
speculation in millions of lire, although 
there is no relationship between Russian 
and Italian economics or individual tem- 
perament. 

The first Liberty Loan took up two 
billion dollars while the second real- 
ized something under four billions. War 
savings certificates to the amount of 
two billions are in process of sale and 
it is said that the next issue of Liberty 
bonds will amount to five billions. With 
these enormous requirements in view, 
it seems that even if the Government 
did not frown upon bankers who might 
want to take a very large credit from 
Italy in order to stabilize exchange, th= 
bankers themselves would not be in- 
clined to be too keen on the speculation 
because the investment business has 
been practically at a standstill on ac- 
count of Government demands and gen- 
eral uncertainties in the financial situ- 
ation. 

In ordinary times, a banking credit 
would be the logical solution, but from 
impressions gained in the past few 
months, the time is not opportune. It 
is, obviously, a question that should be 
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watched very closely and this work 
should be performed by a group of men 
who are competent in their respective 
vocations: bankers, business men and 
writers on economic subjects. 

For the past few months Italian 
newspapers and periodicals have pub- 
lished many criticisms of bankers who 
encouraged speculation in lire and of 
the Italian Government officials who 
took no steps to stabilize the rate by 
artificial means such as have been em- 
ployed in other countries. It is the 
writer’s opinion that at this time a great 
deal can be done in the United States 
to strengthen Italy’s financial position, 
with great future profit to American 
financiers, merchants and manufactur- 
ers. The work should be conducted 
through some sort of codperation be- 
tween the Italian Embassy and a group 
of bankers through a financial attache 
who is familiar with American financial 
methods and who could interest Amer- 
ican capitalists in what Italy has to 
offer. 

A number of New York merchants 
have recently voiced the opinion that 
the exchange situation should be reme- 
died. One of them writing in “I] Car- 
roccio” recently stated that France, 
Spain and even “Argentine were robbing 
Italy of her markets here for cheese, 
oil and other products, so that after 
the war Italy will have to begin anew 
to create markets here which she had 
already been developing before the war 
began. One writer said that one reason 
for the depreciation of lire was the 
feet that many Italian merchants 
qoted prices for products in dollars 
5 












































instead of lire, which caused a demand 
for dollar exchange and just so much 
less demand for lire, thus causing a de 
preciation in the latter.* 

Italy seems to be one of the few na- 
tions which is paying more attention 
to the war as a conflict to regain her 
lost provinces than to the economic as- 
pect. While Italy allows sentiment to 
play the most important part in her 
war, England, France and the United 
States are all realizing the importance 
of keeping their economic machinery in 
good working order. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN BANKERS 


The future of Italy may be linked 
with that of the United States if only 
American bankers will take the trouble 
to look into the possibilities which she 
has to offer. The amount of interest 
there is in Italy with respect to Amer- 
ican capital can best be shown by the 
fact that following the publication of 
the writer’s first article on Italian 
finance and industries in this Macazine 
last July**, he received propositions 
from Italian interests aggregating fifty 
million dollars for electric railway and 
hydro-electric construction. The article 
is commented upon at length in the 
“Revue Financiere & Economique 
d’Italie,” which is the leading financial 
authority in Italy and the leading fac- 
tor in spreading propaganda for the 
securing of foreign capital to develop 


*G. B. Vitelli, 
423 


“Il Carroccio,”’ Nov. 1917, page 


*e “Opportunities in Italy for American Cap- 
ital.’ 
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Italian resources, other than German 
capital. The writer hopes that this ar- 
ticle may rouse American bankers and 


capitalists to the realization that there 
is a great necessity for thought on in- 
ternational lines at this moment. 


London and River Plate Bank, Limited 


HIS bank, whose head office is 

situated in London, at 7 Princes 
street, E. C., was registered in Lon- 
don in September, 1862, under the 
name of the London, Buenos Aires and 
River Plate Bank, Limited, with a cap- 
ital of £500,000, of which £200,000 
was called up. 

In November, 1863, the capital was 
increased to £1,000,000, and in 1865 
to £1,500,000, of which £600,000 was 
paid up. 

In 1889 and also in 1891 £2 10s. per 
share was paid up out of profits, mak- 
ing each share £15 paid, thereby in- 
creasing the paid-up capital to 
£900,000. 

In 1907 a further 20,000 shares were 
issued, and in 1912 a further 40,000 
shares were issued, increasing the paid- 
up capital to £1,800,000, the reserve 
fund being increased to £2,000,000. 

The dividends paid since 1897 have 
been as follows: 

1897-1901, inclusive, 20 per cent. 
each year; 1902-03, 18 per cent.; 1914, 
19 per cent.; 1905-13, inclusive, 20 
per cent. each year; 1914-17, 15 per 
cent. each year. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
dividends up to 1907 were on a paid- 
up capital of £900,000; from 1907 to 
1912 on £1,200,000; and from 1912 on 
£1,800,000. 

This was the first English Bank es- 
tablished in the Argentine Republic. 
The Buenos Aires branch was opened 
in January, 1863, that at Montevideo 
in July, 1863, and the Rosario branch 
in June, 1866. 

The name of the bank was changed 
to its present style in August, 1865. 

In June, 1885, a branch was opened 
in Paris, but it was not until January, 


1892, that the Bank extended its bus- 
iness to Brazil and opened a branch in 
Rio de Janerio. In 1894 branches 
were opened in Pernambuco and Para. 

The agency in New York was estab- 
lished in 1892. 

In 1907 the bank extended its busi- 
ness to Chile and a branch was opened 
in Valparaiso, followed by one in 
Santiago in 1917. 

At the present time the bank has 
thirteen branches in Argentina, four in 
Uruguay, nine in Brazil and two in 
Chile, besides the branch in Paris and 
the agency in New York, and also 
agents in all the other important cities 
of South America. 

A branch was opened in Antwerp in 
1911, but has been closed since Sep- 
tember, 1914, when the Germans en- 
tered the city. 

The bank undertakes all classes of 
banking and exchange business, and is- 
sues drafts, letters of credit and cable 
transfers. Bills of exchange are ne- 
gotiated, advanced against or sent for 
collection; current accounts opened and 
deposits received. 

The directors of the London and 
River Plate Bank are: 

E. Ross Duffield, Esq., Chairman; 
Robert A. Thurburn, Esq., Managing 
Director ; The Hon. Hugo Baring, Ken- 
neth Mathieson, Esq., William T. 
Brand, Esq., Herman B. Sim, Esq., 
John G. Griffiths, Esq., M. V. O., 
David Simson, Esq. 

The London bankers for the institu- 
tion are the Bank of England and the 
London County and Westminster 
Bank. 

W. R. Robbins is in charge of the 
New York agency of the bank, at 51 
Wall street. 
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Private Investors 


| 
We prepare weekly special offerings suitable for: 
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Redmond &.Ce. 
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Total Capital Capital paid-up 
Reserve and Reserve 
ere £1,655,000 £755,000 
Se -sabeean ~. 1,640,000 740,000 
See 2,100,000 1,350,000 
ee 2,500,000 1,900,000 
ere 3,300,000 2,500,000 
re 5,000,000 3,800,000 
eee 5,000,000 3,800,000 
Orr? 5,000,000 3,800,000 
rr 5,000,000 3,800,000 
OE Scsvsnes 5,000,000 3,800,000 


The accompanying figures are given 
for purpose of comparison: 


SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The fifty-fifth ordinary meeting of 
shareholders of the London and River 
Plate Bank was held in London, De- 
cember 18, E. Ross Duffield, the chair- 
man, presiding. The directors’ annual 
report showed the balance of earnings 
available to be £563,356, including 
{228.758 brought forward from last 
year. Out of the earnings a dividend 





Cash Current Accounts Balance: 

Balance and Deposits Profits. 
£593,179 £2,221,636 £84,540 
1,726,014 2,832,460 84,459 
4,050,509 7,998,677 395,578 
8,370,183 17,837,622 253,080 
7,972,243 21,144,693 519,752 
7,837,121 21,977,917 696,188 
10,799,963 19,039,636 545,159 
9,519,148 20,581,474 497,675 
8,267,245 20,369,464 444,758 
9,491,504 23,817,288 155,356 


added to the June dividend, made a 
total of fifteen per cent. for the year 
on paid-up capital. There was carried 
forward to new account £293,356. 

In his address Mr. Duffield stated 
that no provision had been needed dur- 
ing the year for depreciation in the 
value of securities. Mr. Duffield also 
called attention to the fact that Robert 
A. Thurburn, managing director, had) 
recently completed fifty years of serv- 
ice with the bank. Mr. Thurbury 
stated that when he joined the bank: it 
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was in its infancy, having been in 
existence but three years. There were 
then but three branches in the River 









tending through the South American 
continent. 


& 


Reciprocity in International Banking 


HE articles on the above subject 

appearing in recent numbers of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine continue to 
attract attention. In a recent letter, 
M. Fainberg, agent of the Moscow 
Narodny Bank, sends his personal 
views on the subject, which are pre- 
sented below: 

“Your article in the August Banx- 
ERS MaGazine states, in my opinion, 
the whole case of reciprocity in inter- 
national banking, your arguments being 
(1) the possibility of restrictions on 
the part of foreign countries, if rec- 
iprocity is refused in the United States ; 
(2) the foreign branches can more ef- 
fectually serve the special trade and 
financial interests they represent; the 
liberalization of banking within safe 
lines results in a general gain all round, 
and in this gain all the banks share. 

“It remains for every foreign bank 
to explain how the second part applies 
in its particular case. 

“The Moscow Narodny (People’s) 
Bank was established in 1912 for the 
purpose of rendering financial aid to 
Russian coéperative societies. It is a 
cooperative bank whose shareholders 
are codperative societies (there are in 
Russia about 50,000 codperative socie- 
ties, with a membership of over 15,- 
000,000 households). Deposits from 
private individuals are accepted, but 
loans are made only to coéperative or- 
ganizations. 

“There are over 16,000 codperative 
credit unions in Russia, acting as local 
banks and buying and selling organiza- 
tions for their members. Accordingly, 
the Moscow Narodny Bank, apart from 
being the financial center of the Rus- 
sian codperative movement, obtained 
the permission of the Government to 


open a goods department for the whole- 
sale purchase, sale, export and import 
of goods required by the codperative 
societies. The department has dealt in 
agricultural machinery, binder twine, 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, 
seeds, flax, eggs, maize, hay, cattle, 
pigs, turpentine, resin, etc. 

“It is easy to see that the Moscow 
Narodny Bank is serving special trade 
and financial interests. Through nu- 
merous inspectors, auditors, local rep- 
resentatives, branches and business re- 
lations with the great majority of Rus- 
sian codperative societies, of whom 
many are direct shareholders in the 
bank, the bank can ascertain the needs 
of the societies and serve them better 
and safer than any other, especially a 
foreign bank, can ever attempt. 

“There is a possibility that our co- 
éperative societies will be able to ex- 
port different goods to America; e. g., 
sugar beet seeds, flax seeds, furs, hog- 
hair, tobacco, toys, laces, leather, etc., 
and they will buy here, as they are 
already buying, a huge amount of agri- 
cultural machinery, binder twine, chem- 
icals, dairy implements, tractors, type- 
writers, etc. 

“What American bank will finance 
this trade? Where can it get infor- 
mation on the standing, for example, of 
a flax growers’ codperative society of 
a certain part of Russia? If the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank had the right to 
accept deposits here, the proceeds of 
export by our coéperative societies to 
America would be used to finance pur- 
chases in this country, to the mutual 
advantage of Russia and America. Sup- 
pose Russian codperative societies 
would keep their funds in American 
banks, would an American bank be 
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ready to accommodate his customer, 
when the latter asks for credit? The 
credit of a coéperative organization is, 
more than any other credit, based on 
intimate knowledge of the activities and 
membership of the society, and what 
chances have American banks to learn 
about it? 

“The 70,000,000 of the Russian 
population belonging to the codperative 
movement will need foreign capital. 
The Moscow Narodny Bank here could 
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make acceptances for the purchases of 
codperative societies in the United 
States, discount their bills with Amer- 
ican banks, arrange loans for big coép- 
erative enterprises, such as construc- 
tions of grain elevators, etc. 

“It seems to me that our case bears 
out your opinion that the liberalization 
of banking, within safe lines, would re- 
sult in a general gain all round, not 
only to American producers and con- 
sumers, but to American banks as well.’ 


Important British Bank Merger 


HE process of bank consolidation 
has been going on in Great Britain 
fer some years, and has now proceeded 
so far that the country possesses but a 
small number of banks. The latest 
merger is that of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England and the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank. Com- 
menting on this amalgamation, “The 
Statist” characterizes it as the most 
important that has taken place in the 
banking history of the United Kingdom. 
Both institutions concerned are mem- 
bers of the London Clearing House, 
and both have made substantial prog- 
tress in recent years. The National 
Provincial has built up a big business 
mainly by opening branches in various 
parts of the country, particularly in 
the manufacturing districts of the North 
and Midlands. Further, it has only 
comparatively recently developed a 
foreign business ; the latest move in this 
direction being the arrangement entered 
into with Lloyds Bank Limited for 
joint control of a subsidiary operating 
in France. The Union of London and 
Smith’s has a valuable London connec- 
tion, a large business in the western 
counties, and has built up a good for- 
eign business. A good deal of the 
growth of business of the Union of 
London has been due to absorptions of 
important private and other banks. 
Between 1900 and 1910 the deposits 
of the Union Bank, it will be noted, 


more than doubled, but this was due in 
large measure to absorptions. Since 
1910 the deposits of the Union Bank 
have expanded by about 30 per cent., 
that is, taking the figures at the end 
of June last and ignoring any subse- 
quent improvement. During the same 
six and a half years, during which time 
the National Provincial has made no 
acquisitions of other banking busi- 
nesses, its deposits have risen by 
£30,607,000, or by 46 per cent. At 
the end of December last the deposits 
of the two banks amounted to £156,- 
455,000, but in consequence of transfer 
of a good deal of money to Government 
loans they were temporarily reduced to 
£148,654,000 at the end of June. Re- 
newed growth has, however, occurred 
during the current half-year, and it 
would not be surprising to find 
that the new institution will com- 
mence operations with deposits of 
about £170,000,000. 

The new undertaking will have a 
paid-up capital of £5,476,884, instead 
of £6,554,785 possessed by the separate 
institutions; it will have a reserve fund 
of £2,950,000 and possibly more if 
transfers thereto are made from the 
current year’s profits; its deposits may 
be about £170,000,000, and its total 
assets are likely to exceed £182,000,- 
000, compared with £173,000,000 at the 
end of 1916 and £162,000,000 on June 
30 last. According to the statements 
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made up on the latter date the position 
of the two banks was as shown here- 
with: 


No. of shareholders, Dec. 
Capital— 

Authorized 

Subscribed 


31, 1916 


Reserve fund 
Acceptances 
Deposits, etc. 


Cash in hand, etc. 

Money at call, etc. 
Investments 

Bills discounted, advances, etc. 
Liabilities for acceptance 
Bank premises, etc. 


Total 


The new title of the merged banks 
will be the National Provincial and 
Union Bank of England, Limited. 

Nat. 


Union of Combined 


Prov. London. Banks. 
19,652 Over 10,500 Over 30,152 


£ £ £ 
15,000,000 25,000,000 40,000,000 
15,900,000 22,934,000 38,834,100 





3,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,615,809 
95,749,791 


3,554,785 
1,150,000 
2,269,114 
52,904,490 


6,554,785 
2,950,000 
3,884,923 
148,654,281 





23,098,210 
12,903,593 
42,919,259 
76,401,404 
3,884,923 
2,836,600 


14,153,633 
7,611,677 
27,126,557 
50,814,713 
1,615,809 
$43,211 


8,944,577 
5,291,916 
15,792,702 
25,586,691 
2,269,114 
1,993,389 





102,165,600 59,878,389 162,043,989 
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The United States 


HIS is the subject of an illustrated 
booklet recently issued ‘by the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, giving information about 
trade between the United States and 
New Zealand, and from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“The changes in trade routes occa- 
sioned by the great war have greatly 
favored the export business of the 
Lnited States. The National Bank of 
‘ommerce in New York has issued a 


and New Zealand 


statement which discusses the develop- 
ment of American trade with New 
Zealand, from the beginning of 1915 
until the present. 

“New Zealand embraces a_ small 
area, being only about twice the size 
of New York State. Its total popula- 
tion is somewhat over one million per- 
sons, greater than that of St. Louis, 
but half a million less than that of 
Philadelphia. About one-third of the 
population is centralized in the four 
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main towns: Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin. The re- 
maining two-thirds are widely scat- 
tered. 

“New Zealand offers a_ relatively 
small market. Nevertheless, the im- 
ports from American sources for 1915 
were valued at about twelve and a half 
million dollars while by 1916 they had 
increased to a total of only a little less 
than nineteen million dollars. Appar- 
ently the total for 1917 will be about 
that for 1916, as New Zealand received 
from us, during the first six months of 
this year, imports valued at somewhat 
over nine million dollars. 

“During the year 1915, imports of 
American origin constituted twelve per 
cent. of all imports into that country. 
During 1916, our share had expanded 
to fifteen per cent., while for the first 
six months of 1917 our share was 
eighteen per cent. of the total. We 
have made this gain partly at the ex- 
pense of Great Brittain and Canada, 
and partly because we have been able 
to pre-empt the places formerly oc- 
cupied by France, Sweden, Netherlands 
and a few other countries, for all of 
which the individual valuation was low, 
but which together constituted a rather 
large share of the New Zealand total. 
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“An interesting feature of the New 
Zealand foreign trade is the fact that 
Japan shows certain tendencies to ad- 
vance into that market. During 1915 
imports from Japan were a little in 
excess. of one per cent. of the total. In 
1916 they constituted two per cent., 
and in 1917, three per cent. Thus, 
while the relative proportion is not 
large, the rate of gain was rapid. 

“Geographically, New Zealand is so 
located that we have a fair chance so 
far as distance is concerned. From 
Wellington to Liverpool it is about 
11,500 miles, via the Panama Canal. 
From Yokohama, via Sydney, it is a 
little less than 6,000 miles. It is 
somewhat over 8,500 miles from New 
York, via the Panama Canal, while 
from San Francisco via Samoa and 
onolulu, it is about 6,000 miles. San 
Francisco and other American ports 
have the advantage of distance over 
any of our important competitors ex- 
cept Canada and Japan, the distance 
from Vancouver being practically the 
same as that from San Frncisco. As 
the Pacific coast develops as an in- 
dustrial community, American products 
should be able to go into the New 
Zealand market and hold it.” 


Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


A’ the twenty-ninth annual gen- 
eral meeting of this bank, recently 
held in London, Sir Robert Harvey, 


the chairman, thus referred to the 
bank’s profit-earning capacity: 

“TI have previously directed your 
attention to the fact that our profit- 
earning capacity depends very much on 
the margin of interest obtainable in 
South America over that current here, 
and as there has been a plethora of 
money in the principal countries of that 
continent, and more particularly in 
Argentina, you will recognize the in- 
creasing difficulty which has been ex- 


perienced in maintaining our gross 
profits by the medium of business in 
local advances and discounts. This 
difficulty has been increased by the fact 
that, as such loans and discounts are 
principally based upon the importation 
of commodities, in which there has been 
a very large decrease during the period 
of the war, there was a great restric- 
tion in the amount of sound business 
offered. As an indication of the in- 
crease in the amount of money avail- 
able, I may mention that the deposits 
held by the banks in the Argentine now 
total about $1,800,000,000, as against 
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Head Office, Seoul, Korea 


Principal Branches: 
Korea: Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Won- 
san, Fusan 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Tiehling, Liao- 
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$1,500,000,000 a year ago, and $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1914 before the outbreak of 
war, and we have enjoyed our full pro- 
portion of the development. Happily, 
the decreased earning power in local 
advances has been compensated by op- 
portunities in other departments of our 
business, and we are pleased to tell you 
that besides the ordinary commercial 
transactions we have continued to obtain 
a fair share of the finance of the ship- 
ments of commodities necessary for the 
use of our own and the Allied countries 
in foodstuffs, raw material, nitrate 
and metallic substances necessary for 
national purposes, the value of which 
—already large during the year ended 
June, 1916—has again considerably in- 
creased during the period now under 
review.” 

The report presented at the above 
meeting showed net profits of £320,031, 
to which was to be added £140,785 
brought forward from last report. 
After paying an interim dividend, addi- 
tion:| remuneration to directors, and 
allc::ing £10,000 to staff, pension and 


guarantee funds, and £25,000 bonus to 
staff, £100,000 was added to the re- 
serve fund and £154,966 carried for- 
ward to next account. 

From the balance-sheet as of June 
30, 1917, it is learned that current, 
deposit and other accounts were £14,- 
114,982, and total assets £25,659,834. 

The head office of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., is in London, 
and there are branches in France, 
Spain, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 
The New York agency of the bank is 
at 60 Wall Street, in charge of John 
Cone, Esq. 

& 


Economic Conditions in 
Chosen and Manchuria 


UNDER the title of ““Economic Out- 

lines of Chosen and Manchuria,” 
the Bank of Chosen, whose head office is 
at Seoul, Chosen, has published a 
booklet containing much valuable in- 
formation about that part of the world. 
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Accompanying the book is the fol- 
lowing interesting statement respecting 
the Bank of Chosen, under date of 
Deceinber 10: 


“The Governor and Directors of the 
Bank of Chosen have pleasure in 
making known that an improvement 
of a rather remarkable character has 
taken place in the status of the Bank 
in Manchuria. A fortnight ago, the 
Bank of Chosen, with all its influence, 
was nothing but an ordinary commer- 
cial bank in Manchuria, with no spe- 
cial privilege granted to it, but it has 
now come to enjoy much the same 
position as it does in Chosen, that is, 
to play a réle of a central bank, so far 
as Kwantung Province and the South 
Manchuria Railway Zone are con- 
cerned. 

“By virtue of the Imperial Decree 
No. 217, dated November 27, 1917, the 
Bank of Chosen notes were proclaimed 
to be, on and after the Ist of De- 
cember, 1917, the sole legal tender 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Kwantung Province and the South 
Manchuria Railway Zone in Manchuria, 
and as a result thereof ali the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank Gold notes then cir- 
culating in Manchuria were, on the 
same date, taken over by the bank, to 
be gradually replaced by the Bank of 
Chosen notes. 

“In addition to the above privilege, 
it has been decreed that the Treasury 
business of the Imperial Japanese gov- 
ernment in Manchuria, now conducted 
by the Yokohama Specie Bank, shall 
be transferred to the Bank on the 31st 
of December, 1917. 

“In consequence of the above 
changes, the Bank of Chosen will suc- 
ceed to the business of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank on and after January 
1, 1918, in the four following places: 
Antung, Tiehlin, Liaoyang and Ryojun 
(Port Arthur). This will result in an 
addition to the bank of three more 
branches in Manuchuria, that is, Tieh- 
lin, Liaoyang, and Ryojun, thus bring- 
ing the number of its Manchuria 


branches up to 14, with increased busi- 
ness for its Antung branch. 
“It is the earnest desire of the board 















of directors that the increased power 
and influence thus acquired by the bank 
in Manchuria will result in greater 
facilities being afforded by it to all 
those with whom it has the pleasure of 
transacting business.” 


& 


Increased Foreign Facilities 


DISCUSSING “America’s Foreign 

Trade,” Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, tells what 
that institution has done to enlarge its 
foreign facilities. 


“Foreseeing the necessity for greater 
participation in foreign financing than 
was afforded by its London office and 
other facilities, the Guaranty Trust 
Company opened its Paris branch last 
June. The Guaranty also has become 
interested in the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, which has _ established 
branches in Paris, Genoa, and Barce- 
lona, as well as having organized banks 
of its own in Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Nicaragua and Colombia. This will 
enable this company to assist very ma- 
terially in financing exports and im- 
ports for American business interests 
during and after the war. 

“Other banking institutions also are 
reaching beyond our own shores, and 
their offshoots abroad collectively will 
constitute an opening wedge for Amer- 
ican business. They will be potent 
factors in maintaining and increasing 
our financial and commercial  su- 
premacy. 

“Furthermore, they will afford the 
manufacturer far better facilities to 
ship goods direct, without the interven- 
tion of shipping or commission mer- 
chants, thereby enabling him to com- 
pete to better advantage in foreign 
trade.” 

Banks which have no connections 
abroad, and are unable to handle this 
business, must be served by the banks 
and trust companies with established 
branches in foreign lands. Moreover, a 
bank of international position is better 
acquainted with the demands abroad, 
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49 Wall Street 






the prices of commodities, and market 
conditions. Its fund of accurate in- 
formation, in fact, is of the utmost 
value to exporters and importers. Also, 
owing to its extensive relations with 
financial institutions all over the world, 
and its necessarily intimate and exact 
knowledge of the world-wide movements 
of exchange, it is able to offer the 
maximum of accommodations to _ its 
customers. 
@ 


Industrial Bank for Peking 
PLANS for the new Industrial Bank 


to be established in Peking are 
maturing, and it is learned now 
that Mr. Hsiung Hsi-ling, who has 
eld many important posts under the 
republic, has accepted the post of 
‘irector-general of the bank. This new 
ink is being established with a view to 
‘he industrial promotion of the country, 
id is to be capitalized at $20,000,000, 
16,000,000 of which is to be sub- 


cribed by merchants, and the remainder 





American Manufacturers 


seeking a location in Canada will find it of particular 
to consult with the New York Agency 
of the Union Bank of Canada. 


310 Branches and Agencies 
Throughout the Dominion 


Information given respecting best locations, sites, labor 
conditions, transportation facilities, etc. 
and enquiries conducted in strict confidence. 


Union Bank of Canada 


Head Office, Winnipeg 
Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


This bank has 





Negotiations 


Geo. Wilson 


FT. Short 5 Agents 





by the government. It was at first 
proposed to let the merchants and the 
government each take half of the sub- 
scription, but on further consideration 
it was decided that the merchants 
should have a controlling voice in the 
management of the bank’s affairs. 
Every effort will be made to maintain 
stability in the functions of the new 
bank, and it is already agreed that 
politics shall in no way enter into its 
management. 
7 


Proposed British Decimal 
Coinage 


ECIMAL coinage for Great Britaim 

is proposed in a statement issued 

by the British Decimal Association. 
This statement sets forth reasons for 
the adoption of such a system, explains 
its operation and shows how the change 
can be effected. The association finds 
it satisfactory to be able to record that 
the Institute of Bankers, the Associa- 
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United Kingdom and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, after mature deliberation in 
joint conference, are all now agreed 
that a convenient system is available 
without interference with the existence 
of the £1 sterling, unchanged in 
weight and fineness, as the monetary 
unit. 

The unsutiably steep grading of the 
present coins has, in fact, proved a 
source of hardship, says the statement, 
especially to those who are obliged to 
purchase food and other daily neces- 
saries in small quantities, and the pro- 
posed “‘mil’’ coinage would therefore 
fulfill the demand for a system of 
coinage which would facilitate the 
adjustment of prices for goods or 
services in finely graded steps to cor- 
respond more closely with fluctuations 
in cost. For these reasons the retention 
of the existing £1 sterling as the mone- 
tary unit and its division into 1,000 
parts, called mils, is recommended. 


& 


Western Australian Bank 
A’ the one hundred and fifty-second 


half-yearly general meeting of the 
Western Australian Bank, held at Perth, 
November 7, a report was presented 
showing that the net profit, after 
providing for bad or doubtful debts, 


for rebate on discounted bills cur- 
rent, for interest on deposits, and 
for all expenses of management, 


was £27,715 17s. 4d.; balance from 
previous half-year £13,369 15s, 4d.; 
total, £41,085 12s. 8d. From this the 
directors resolved to pay a dividend 
of £1 per share, free of state dividend 
tax, £25,000; to carry forward, £16,085 
12s, 8d. The reserve fund is now 
£700,000. 

In presenting the report the chair- 
man, Mr. S. F. Moore, called attention 
to the fact that the nature of the bank’s 
business had not varied much on ac- 
count of the war, and that the directors 
had taken care to keep operations 


within safe lines. 
As shown by 


the balance-sheet of 





tion of Chambers of Commerce of theSeptember 24, the paid-up capital of 
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the Western Australian Bank was 
£250,000; reserve fund, £700,000; 
profit and loss, £41,085; deposits, 
£2,554,455 ; total resources, £3,545,541. 


& 


Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Limited 


ROSPEROUS conditions generally 
were revealed in the eleventh an- 
nual report of Messrs. Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., Ltd., presented at 
the shareholders’ meeting in Buenos 
Aires October 31. Net profits of the 
company for the last year were $1,593,- 
510. Five per cent. of this was added 
to the legal reserve fund, dividends of 
six per cent. were paid on both the 
preferred and ordinary shares, and a 
second dividend of six per cent. to 
ordinary shareholders; two per cent. 
was distributed to the auditors, and 
forty per cent. to directors. There was 
allotted to the extraordinary reserve 
fund $400,000. The amount carried 
forward to new account was $173,172. 
Crop prospects in the Argentine were 
good at the date of the report, com- 
mercial failures are declining, and all 
the elements of the situation suggest 
continued improvement of business 
conditions. 


& 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


UT of net profits of £303,981 for 
the past year, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland paid two dividends at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
wrote off £10,000 as expenditure on 
bank buildings and heritable property, 
applied £30,000 to pension reserve 
fund, and added the balance, £113,981, 
to the rest account. 

From an abstract of the bank’s 
affairs October 13, 1917, it is learned 
that the capital is £2,000,000, and the 
rest account £914,968; deposits £26,- 
177,865, and total assets £32,864,160. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland (head 





























GEO. J. McCARTY. 
President 
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Foreign Exchange 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid. 


Avenida Francisco I. Madero No. 12 
Oils s OF MawseeeO,. wD. FT. 
Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., 
Vice-President and Manager 
American Bankers’ Association, Texas Bankers’ Association, Mexico City Clearing House 
GENERAL BANKING TRANSACTED 

Unsurpassed Collection Facilities Throughout the Republic 
SEND US YOUR MEXICO BUSINESS 
WRITE US UPON ANY SUBJECT WHICH mar wt OF INTEREST LTS FOU IN THE 


H. C. HEAD, 
Cashier 


FCO. COUDURIER, 
Asst. Cashier 
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office Edinburgh) was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1727. Its governor 
is His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensbury, K. T., and the deputy- 
governor the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne. A. K. 
Wright is cashier and general man- 
ager. The London office is at 3 
Bishopsgate, E. C., with William Wal- 
lace manager and Alexander Dick 
deputy manager. 


& 


New Chinese Bank 


HE Chinese Merchants’ Trade 

Bank, Peking, is the latest addition 
to China’s list of modern banking 
houses. The new bank was opened on 
November 8 under the management of 
Mr. Chen Ting-fu, a Ningpo banker of 
some experience. It is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, of which $400,000 is 
already paid up. Receipts on _ the 
opening day amounted to more than 
$60,000 and Tls. 55,000. 

The bank will handle deposits, loans, 
exchange, discounts, savings and safety 
deposits, and will be run on modern 
western banking principles. 


& 


Commercial Bank of Scotland 


ET profits of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland for 1917 were 
{252,536 in addition to £41,972 from 
the previous year. Out of these profits 


two dividends at the rate of sixteen per 





cent. per annum were paid. To meet 
depreciation in investments the bank 
allotted £60,000; to the fund for con- 
tingencies, £90,000, and in reduction of 
the cost of bank premises £10,000. 
The remainder, £44,509, was carried 
forward to next year’s account. 

On October 31, 1917, the balance- 
sheet showed £1,000,000 paid-up cap- 
ital, £700,000 reserve fund, £26,659,- 
324 deposits, and £32,223,405 total 
assets. 

The head office of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland is in Edinburgh. 


& 
Argentine Credit for Allies 


HE Foreign Minister of the Argen- 
tine Republic has signed an agree- 
ment with the British and French 
Ministers to sell 2,500,000 tons of 
wheat to the Entente Allies. Argentina 
is to open a credit at the Bank of the 
Nation in favor of the Allies, which is 
to be liquidated in two years. This 
arrangement is virtually a loan to the 
Allies, and is made in order to stabilize 
the rate of exchange. 


{oy 


National Bank of South Africa 


DVICES by cable to R. E. Saun- 
ders, agent of the National Bank 

of South Africa in New York, state 
that the bank has opened branches 
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Reserves . ‘ 
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at Mozambique, Quelimane, Inhambane 
(all in Portuguese East Africa) and at 
Mwanza, Lake Victoria. 


& 
New Branch Opened 


N or after February 15 a branch 

of the American Foreign Banking 

Corporation will be opened at Port au 
Prince, Republic of Hayti. 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupaLe, Stockport, Ha.i- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=4£) 

- $12,500,000 
2,750,000 
3,500,000 


6,250,000 
1,977,235 


. _ 8,227,235 


Collections promptly 
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China Has Bankers Trust 
Company 


HINA’S first trust company has 
been organized by bankers and 
merchants of Canton, Hongkong and 
several cities in the United States, 
for the purpose of facilitating trade 
between China and America. The or- 
ganization is capitalized at $1,000,000, 
$250,000 of which has been subscribed 
by American merchants and bankers. 
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An Extraordinary Year in Financial 
History—Banking Machinery 
Working Well 





By ALEX. DUNBAR, Cashier Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 





OR years to come the _ twelve 
months of 1917 will stand out as 
an exceedingly important period in 
the financial and business history of 
the world. Twenty-five years hence, 
when the bankers and business men 
of to-day look back upon this year, they 
will feel as much pride in the financial 
and economic achievements as will the 
survivors of our new National Army in 
recounting the campaigns and victories 
of the Great War. 

Industrial and financial Pittsburgh 
has particular reason to feel proud of 
its record in 1917. Its subscriptions to 
the first and second Liberty Loans, to 
the Red Cross, and to many other mili- 
tary and civic objects, far exceeded is 
allotments. The output of our indus- 
trial plants surpassed all previous to- 
tals and these activities were a most 
important factor in the prosecution of 
war activities. The financial and in- 
dustrial resources thus disclosed were 
not only a revelation to ourselves but 
to the entire country. 

These undertakings could not have 
been accomplished without the assist- 
ance of strongly-organized, thoroughly- 
systematized banking machines, backed 
up by our splendid Federal Reserve 
System, which has proven itself to be 
the greatest system in the world. To 
say that in 1917 the banking machinery 
handled a larger volume of business 
than, ever before in the history of Pitts- 
burgh would be merely to repeat what 
can be stated by virtually every other 
interest in the great Pittsburgh district. 
‘to affirm also that the local banking 
nochinery operated throughout the year 


without the slightest sign of strain and 
that the public did not experience the 
least inconvenience in having its ab- 
normal requirements satisfied, is a mat- 
ter of the highest gratification, both to 


ALEX DUNBAR 
Cashier Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


the bankers themselves and to the en- 
tire business world. 

The duration of the war is the domi- 
nating factor of the future. Sentiment 
is crystallizing around “hope for the 
best”’ and “strenuous preparations for 
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the worst.” From the viewpoint of to- 
day, the outlook seems to stretch over 
several more years of hostilities, and 
financial preparations are therefore be- 
ing made accordingly. This may in- 
volve important changes in the conduct 
of business and more and more the 
Government’s needs will take prec- 
edence over the private requirements. 
These changes, however, should not 
necessarily affect general business to 
a vital degree. It is largely a matter 
of efficient organization to promptly, 
yet wisely, effect all such adjustments, 
without seriously interrupting the 
“work-a-day” world. 

Happily, the United States was not 
required to pass through the hysterical 
period of early war preparations, such 
as overwhelmed our Allies, during the 
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first twelve months of the conflict. 
Gradually, but surely, we are organiz- 
ing and systematizing our potentialities 
by means of the unselfish assistance of 
the country’s greatest bankers and 
business men, who are cheerfully giving 
their services to the Government at a 
dollar a year. The problems before 
us are formidable, but they will all be 
promptly and successfully solved by 
the courage, brains and undying pa- 
triotism of our people. 

The demands upon the banking fa- 
cilities of the country will probably be 
greater in 1918 than in 1917, but these 
requirements shall be met through our 
expanding resources and be the more 
efficiently handled because of experience 
gained during the epochal year just 
closed. 
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Boy Scouts as Bond Salesmen 


FRED A, SHELTON 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


XCELLENT work has been done 
by the Boy Scouts of America in 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. In the 
first campaign the patriotic youngsters 
secured 152,000 individual subscrip- 
tions, representing a total of about 
$23,000,000, while in the second cam- 
paign they increased the number of 
subscribers to 525,527 and the amount 
to $101,133,600. 

To Fred A. Shelton belongs the 
honor of selling the largest number of 
bonds sold by any boy scout in the first 
campaign. Though his home is in a 
town of only 8,000 inhabitants, he sold 
324 Liberty Bonds, aggregating $24, 
750 in value. 

This energetic young salesman is 
fifteen years old, a freshman in high 
school, and plays the violin. He is 
patrol leader of Third Patrol, Troop 
I, Mayfield, Kentucky. In a letter to 
the Editor, he states that he was much 
surprised when he found that he had 
sold the most Liberty Bonds, as he 
was not expecting to do so on account 
of living in such a small town. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 
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Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Til. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central. Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex, 

Art, Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
— Bank, Evansville. Ind. 

Bailey W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarkevilis, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, 
Bennett. H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla 

Bollman, H. C., cashier, First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa. 
3urwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


Cc 


Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City 

Craig, David, Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, 
Co., High Point, 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


D 


Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

lbayton, T. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

© -xter Horton National Bank, ‘Seattle, Wash. 


Penn. National 


First Na- 


cashier, Home Banking 


Commercial National 


Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, occ 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Ten 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Coe., 
New York City, 


Savings 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, D. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


G 


Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 
Hamsher, C. F., cashier First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Tex. 
eR Bank, 


First National 


Bank, Jackson- 


Cc. 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of 
publicity, The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Jenkins, Ww. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 BH. 68rd 
First National 


Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Jones, P., assistant cashier, 

Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Shreveport, 

Kay, W. R., Jr., manager publicity department 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter National 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Commercial Na- 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keyton, Grover, manager advertising depart- 
ment, Capital National Bank, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
Kittredge, Old Col- 


E. H., publicity manager, 
ony Trust Co., > 


Boston, Mass 
L 


B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Logan, John, cashier, 


Bank, 
Cc alumbus. Mont 
Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mann, Ralph H., Park Trust Co., 

Mass. 
Marvel, Charles S., The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, q 
Matthews, Dave &., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
Matthews, 
Straus & Co., 


City. 
Merrill, Frank, 
Northwestern National 


Lanier, 
Fla. 


Columbus State 


Worcester, 


cashier, 


mm. Bs advertising manager, S. W. 
150 Broadway, New York 


advertising manager, The 
Bank, Minneapolis, 


nn, 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, ° 

Milla, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
— Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
ity 

Moser, B. W., ernie cashier, St. Louis Union 

vice-president, 


Bank, St. Loul 
Muirhead, G. C., The Stock 
Giowera State Bank, Worland. Wvo 
Murray, W. P., cashier, Bank of San Rafael, 
San Rafael, Cal. 
N 


Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn, 

Norton, W. W., treasurer, Robbins Burrall Trust 
Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


o 


Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown’ Branch, 
N. Y. 
? 

Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potter, A. E., president, 

Bank, Nashville Tenn. 


Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Broadway National 
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Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 


8 


Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, IIL 
Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 
Smith, T. K., Jr., manager, 
bankers, New York City. 
=o. E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
nd Trust Co., Winston- Salem, 
Stein. Rudolph, ansistant cashier, 
State Bank, New York City. 
Stewart, F. E., "1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 
Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


2 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


c/o International Trust 


Gimbel Brothers, 


N. C. 
John Nemeth 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 

Van Name, Miss M. I., 5615 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

w 

Wadden, John W., president Lake County 
Bank, pontoon. 

Williams, F. H., 
Institution, "Albany, N. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tiona! Bank, Scranton. Pa. 

Wilson, C. C., cashier, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
I 


Lm 
treasurer, , aed City Savings 


ll. 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 


Zimmerman, 


We 


Winning the War Our Chief Duty 


N the annual number of the “Finan- 

cial Review,” issued by the Franklin 
Nationa! Bank, Philadelphia, appears 
this strong admonition of the present 
duty of the American people: 


“The year just closed has been one 
continuous panorama in the world of 
commerce and finance. The entry of 
ihe United States into the world war 
has necessitated a complete changing 
of the plans and methods of most busi- 
ness men. As a neutral nation we were 


particularly concerned in strongly es- 
tablishing ourselves as the leading com- 
mercial nation, and, if possible, as the 
leading jinancial nation of the world. 
Our entry into the conflict makes it 
more important, for the duration of the 
war, that we bend our every energy to 
winning the war regardless of our per- 
sonal comfort, regardless of our per- 
sonal profit, giving regard only to the 
welfare of the people of this country 
and for that matter of the whole world.” 
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America’s Full Participation in the War 





ANY of the bankers of the coun- 
try are doing splendid service by 
insisting that the United States shall 
accept full responsibility for its share 
in the great world war. In a recent 
address dealing with this matter, Rol- 
lin P. Grant, president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, said: 


“Our war vessels have been de- 
stroyed, our soldiers and sailors killed 
and captured, and our casualty lists are 
being published from day to day, yet 
in the face of this we go on from day 
to day living in an atmosphere of smug 
peace and security, making the war ef- 
fort that comes to us, that is forced 
upon us, as if we do not realize, even 
as if we refuse to realize, that this is 
our war and we alone must win it. 

“In a consideration of our immediate- 
ly available national power compared 
with its possibilities, the question natu- 
rally arises—Are we getting 100 per 
cent. efficiency from government—mu- 
nicipal, state, national? How much 
farther must we carry this new process 
of codrdinating national interests under 
governmental direction and control be- 
fore we shall have reached the efficiency 
of operation which our best interests 
in the war demand? 

“The power of our people to respond 
in an emergency once its full serious- 
ness reaches them with proper direct- 
ness is beyond question. 

“In the earlier days of the war the 
business of our country discovered that, 
unfortunately, we had formed the habit 
of depending upon Germany, or other 
war-isolated countries, for certain lines 
of manufactures indispensable in busi- 
ness success. 

“Prominent among these were dye- 
stuffs and glassware. There were 
others, but these stand out rather con’ 
spicuously. 

“We were slow to recognize the emer- 
cency, but once convinced, we became 
effectively active in an astonishingly 


short period of time. The proper ma- 
chinery was put in motion, and within 
2 few months, it seemed, progress was 
made which proved conclusively that 
our former dependence upon Germany 
for these supplies was absurd, and now 
we find ourselves able to produce not 
only all the dyes we need for domestic 


ROLLIN P. GRANT 
President Irving National Bank, New York 


purposes, but also a fairly substantial 
quantity for the export trade. 

“In glassware the accomplishments 
have not been less substantial, and 
lines the production of which formerly 
were supposed to be confined exclu- 
sively to Germany and other countries 
at present shut out by war, now are 
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being produced in the finest possible 
quality and in quantities entirely suf- 
ficient for all our purposes. 

“For a long time an army for the 
fighting front—a proper supply of 
aeroplanes for war—and of merchant 
ships for war and peace as well—were 
matters which were not fully appre- 
ciated, and matters, too, in which our 
ability to produce in emergency quanti- 
ties was far from being generally con- 
ceded even by our own people. 

“Now, we have seen something of our 
possibilities in building armies, and the 
production of aeroplanes promises to ri- 
val anything of the kind ever attempted 
ty any country. Our merchant marine 
long before the end of the war will have 
demoustrated something of our ability 
to produce ships—and, all of these, 
simply because the details of war ne- 
cessity which they represent already 
have been impressed upon us. 
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“Some of our people are disposed to 
take the attitude that these accomplish- 
ments referred to cover the situation 
and furnish the answer to all possible 
criticism of our methods. As a matter 
of fact, they only prove what immense 
unused possibilities we possess and how 
absurd it is to defer the full develop- 
ment of these possibilities to a time 
when we will be much less able to de- 
velop them than we are now. 

“The supreme effort to win this war 
and serve humanity’s interest in the 
world afterward must be made by us. 
This fact stands out clearly—but why 
should we not act now when enthu- 
siasm, and health, and vigor, and pow- 
er, and wealth, and sufficiency are ours? 
Why should we trifle with the institu- 
tions of a peace now past when the 
only peace in the world is that which 
must be seen through the war, and 
beyond in a world made safe by war?” 


The Problem of Industrial Housing 





By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 





HE problem of properly housing 
employees has reached such an 
acute stage that it is one of the big 
questions of the day. Yet the problem 
is not a new one. It has been with 
us for many years; the situation has 
simply grown more tense. 

Last year, in one great factory in 
the East, thirty thousand men were em- 
ployed to keep up a payroll of ten 
thousand! The men would not stay 
because of poor living conditions. This 
tremendous waste of efficiency could 
have been avoided through the medium 
of proper industrial housing. This in- 
stance is characteristic of conditions in 
America to-day. 

Production is greatly handicapped, 


not by a lack of labor as commonly sup- 
posed, but by an utter lack of decent 
accommodations and the resultant in- 
ability to hold labor. 

Houses for industrial workers must 
be provided at once, and in the fact 
that this problem is so urgent there is 
a real danger—the danger of doing the 
thing hurriedly, planning for tempor- 
ary relief only, creating conditions that 
will be worse in a few years than they 
are at present. 

The large industrial organizations 
confronted with a housing problem will 
wisely provide for the future. With 
the splendid examples of garden city 
development in England as a_ guide, 
and the avoidance of the paternalism 
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and other errors which characterized 
certain previous housing enterprises in 
this country, there is no reason why 
we should not proceed on the firmest 
and most advanced basis. 

Each industrial development presents 
an individual problem. It is not simply 
a matter of designing two or three typ- 
ical houses and setting them down on 
a certain plot of ground. The factors 
involved call for not only a thorough 
knowledge of housing developments the 
world over, but they necessitate an in- 
timate study of the conditions affecting 
the industry which contemplates a plan 
for providing homes for its workers. 

In our firm, for the last three years, 
we have given serious thought to adopt- 
ing our single contract method of build- 
ing to large industrial housing develop- 
ments, but we did not care to enter 
upon this new field until we knew that 
we were thoroughly equipped with the 
knowledge necessary to undertake this 
class of work successfully. We have 
just recently made the announcement, 
however, that we were ready to under- 
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take industrial housing operations on 
practically the same basis as we have 
been building banks, residences and 
other structures. 

The matter of financing is one of the 
most serious drawbacks to providing 
adequate housing facilities just now. 
Many industrial concerns would pro- 
ceed with a vast amount of building 
were it not for the lack of funds. In 
England, where it is announced that 
500,000 houses are now urgently need- 
ed—some authorities say 1,000,000 
houses—Government aid in financing 
has been promised. It is reported on 
good authority that England spent a 
half billion dollars on industrial hous- 
ing during the last year, and plans to 
spend a billion in 1918. 

In this country appeals from in- 
dustrial organizations confronted with 
the problem of housing their workmen 
are being made to the Government for 
assistance, and it is absolutely essential 
that some financial aid be extended, 
and this assistance will no doubt be 
arranged for very soon. 


Condensed Credit Information 





ROM Mr. Emil Rasmussen, vice- 
manager Den Danske Landmands- 
bank, Copenhagen, Denmark, Tue 
Bankers MaGazine has received the 
following “information key”: 


The information desired is to be compiled 
by means of key below. 


INFORMATION KEY 
REPUTATION 


. Old, highly respectable firm. 
. Respectable. 

3. Energetic. 
- Able (good business ability). 


MEANS 


- In possession of ample means. 

- In possession of moderate means. 
- Without means of importance. 

8. Without any means. 


9. Means hardly in due proportion to the 
extent of the business. 
10. Financial standing not exactly known, 
11. Backed by relatives with some capital. 
12. Financial standing appears weak. 
EXTENT OF BUSINESS 

3. In an extensive way of business. 

. Rather important business. 

. In a moderate way of business. 

. In a small way of business. 

. The business appears to be progressing. 
8. The business appears to be declining. 


CREDIT. 


. Undoubtedly safe for engagements. 
. Considered good for engagements. 
. Enjoys a good commercial credit. 
. Enjoys a moderate commercial credit. 
3. Enjoys credit for the amount in ques- 
tion. 
. Enjoys credit for small amounts. 
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5. Cannot be recommended for any credit. 

j. The amount in question appears to be 
rather large. 

. Has hardly any occasion to seek credit. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


8. Not personally known to us; reported 
as follows: 

. Connection disadvised. 

. Caution recommended. 

. Enjoys confidence. 

. Difficult to judge. 

. Has good connections. 

. Recommendable as agent. 

5. Opinions regarding character vary. 

. Has large engagements. 

. Has hitherto fulfilled engagements in a 
satisfactory manner. 


38. Hardly likely to enter into engagements 
which the firm cannot see its way to 
fulfil. 

39. Of good family. 

IN CONFIDENCE AND WITHOUT 

BILITY. 


RESPONSI- 


Mr. Rasmussen states that the above 
system has been used by his bank for 
several years and with good results, 
effecting a saving of time and proving 
satisfactory in other respects. Simply 
by indicating the numerals in the key 
it is an easy matter to give full details 
regarding the standing of a firm or in- 
dividual. 


Steps to Victory 





By GATES W. McGARRAH, President Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York, and President New York 
Clearing House Association 





ODERN warfare requires an in- 
finitely larger number of things 
than did tribal warfare, but because its 
wants are supplied by. industries won- 
derfully organized, individuals some- 
times think their part not worth reck- 
oning. Their part is more decidedly 
worth reckoning. There are three 
ways in which it is to be applied: 


By Rigid Economy. 

The war is going to call more 
and more for thrift and for an 
elimination of waste that will en- 
able us to give our men at the front 
the support they need. 

By Careful Saving. 

Saving will be called upon more 
and more to supply the capital 
with which the Government can 
carry on the war. 

By Hard Work. 

The war is going to be fought 
more and more with the output of 
the industrial establishments of the 
country. 


GATES W. McGARRAH 
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Never before were economy, saving 
and work so necessary. As time goes 
on they will increasingly be recognized 
as the basis for winning the war. 

We do not have to save on all ne- 
cessities, except where those necessi- 
ties are limited in supply and indis- 
pensable to winning the war. Luxuries 
are the things we can readily curtail. 
Former President Eliot of Harvard 
prepared a table early in the war show- 
ing the annual expense bill of the 
American people for things they put 
into their mouths that are not bread. 
The bill was $3,915,000,000. Liquor, 
tobacco, candy, soft drinks, tea, coffee, 
patent medicines and chewing gum 
made up this total. 

There is vast room for private econ- 
omy in the United States. We all like 
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the good things of life, it is true, and 
many of us have been accustomed to 
buy so long as we could pay. But that 
process needs to be changed; because 
a man has money is no longer a rea- 
son that he should spend it. 

Our paramount duty is to deny our- 
selves that others may live and that we 
may gain victory. In the United States 
thirty-five pounds of cotton per capita 
are now required to make the cotton 
goods we wear in a year. In 1870 we 
used eleven pounds per capita. Our 
per capita consumption of sugar lately 
was eighty-nine pounds a year. A 
generation ago it was one-half that 
amount. Economy that carries us back 
to the habits of our grandfathers will 
not hurt. 





A BANK PRESIDENT’S DESK IN WAR TIME 


The chair at this desk is occupied during business hours by Presicent Charles S. Calwell of the Corn 
Exchange, Philadelphia 








SPOKANE & EASTERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


The attention of bankers is directed to the ex- 
traordinarily stringent provisions of the new 
Washington Banking Code, now in effect. 


IT IS MADE A FELONY 


1.—To rediscount any of the bank’s paper unless such .redis- 
counts at all times show on the bank’s books and in its 
reports. 


2.—To issue the note of a bank for money borrowed, or to 
rediscount any of its notes unless on authority of a resolution 
of the Board of Directors. 


3.—To issue a certificate of deposit by a bank for the purpose 
of borrowing money. 


4.—To pledge any securities for the benefit of any of the bank's 
depositors or creditors, except that the bank may borrow 
for temporary purposes an amount not to exceed in the 
aggregate its capital and surplus, and as security may pledge 
assets not exceeding one and one-half times the amount 
borrowed. This restriction does not apply to the pledging 
of securities for the protection of public deposits. 


5.—To lend any money to any director, officer or employee 
of the bank, unless a resolution authorizing the loan shall 
have been approved by a majority of the directors at a 
meeting which shall not be attended by the borrower, and 
the resolution authorizing the loan shall have been entered 
in the corporate minutes of the bank before the loan is made. 


6.—To permit any director, officer or employee to borrow the 
bank's funds in an excessive amount, and every officer or 
director who consents to such an excessive or unauthorized 
loan shall be personally liable for any loss suffered by the 
bank, its shareholders or any person whomsoever. 


7.—To transfer any of the property or assets of any bank or 
trust company after it shall have become insolvent or in 
contempiation of its insolvency, with a view of effecting a 
preference of creditors, and such transfer shall be void. 


8.—Knowingly to subscribe to any false statement with the in- 
tention to deceive any authorized examiner or to make any 
false statement as to the amount of assets of the bank. 


9.—To conceal any fact or suppress any evidence or tamper 
with the bank's records. 


10.—To permit any officer or employee to become indebted to it 
out of its trust funds, in cases where the corporation does a 
trust business. 


THE MAKING OF ANY FALSE STATE: 
MENT TO THE EXAMINER IS PERJURY 
PUNISHABLE BY IMPRISONMENT 











A strong admonition to virtuous conduct 
(If any State in the Union has conceived; more pumerous methods of getting the banker in bad, Mr. R. L. 
Rutter, President of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, would like a bill of particulars.) 
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Officers of Florida National Bank, Jacksonville 
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President’s Room and Part of other Officers’ Quarters 


Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Florida 





ECENT marked improvement in 
the quarters of the banking in- 
stitutions of Jacksonville exem- 

plify, as nothing else could, the ex- 
traordinary financial growth of 
Florida’s chief city. Perhaps the most 
important of these improvements, how- 
ever, is the rebuilding of the banking 
house of the Florida National Bank, 
which has just been successfully com- 
pleted. The result is a chaste and beau- 
tiful structure, constructed of the most 
durable of fire-proof materials known to 
modern science. 

The exterior as altered is a most 
attractive example of Italian architec- 
ture, designed in strict accordance with 
the lines and proportions of the classic, 
a marvel of simplicity. Built of hard 
Georgia marble, the window and door 
openings are of cast iron, artistically 
ornamented with heavy grille work. The 


heavy outside doors as well as the in- 
side vestibule doors are made of bronze, 
while the floor and roof are built of steel 
and concrete, thus making the entire 
building of fire-proof material. 

The interior of the bank, dignified 
and harmonious in architectural design, 
is not only admirably planned to the 
particular ends it is to serve, but in 
space assignment, in simplicity of orna- 
mentation and detail, in beauty of mod- 
eling and agreeable interplay of quiet 
color, typifies the best art in public 
buildings of to-day. The finished side 
walls and ceilings of the interior are 
designed to represent the Caen stone 
cf France, the blocks washed over until 
they carry the soft, uneven tone of the 
original stone, a creamy shade running 
slightly to brown. This is the general 
color tone of the building, deepening to 
dull gold in the cast bronze fittings and 
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Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 


contrasting effectively with the rich hue 
of the brown colored mahogany, which 
is the only wood used. The floor is of 
lusterless Tennessee marble, slightly 
deeper in color than the walls, and the 
desk standards and counter screens are 
of polished Italian Tavernelle marble, 
which gleams with rich, warm, brown 
lights. 

An open rectangular space about 25 


East Side View Showing Cashier’s Office and Tellers’ Cages 


feet in width and 70 feet in depth runs 
from the main entrance on Forsyth 
street to the safe deposit vault at the 
rear, from which it is shut off by a 
heavy marble and cast bronze grille 
work with sliding bronze entrance gates. 
In the center of this public space are 
the check desks of Tavernelle marble 
with heavy polished glass shelves, 
fitted with bronze check holders, calen- 
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dar cases, and ink wells of simple de- 
sign. Opening into this space is an 
entrance from Laura street, which pre- 
cludes congestion in the lobby even on 
the busiest days. An arrangement of 
concealed lights gives a beautiful glow 
to the entire interior. 

Immediately to the right as you enter 
from Forsyth street is a complete suite 
of rooms, handsomely furnished, with 





View of Banking Room from front of Room 


West Side View Showing Part of Officers’ Quarters and Cages 


every comfort and convenience for the 
exclusive use of ladies, adjoining which 
is a tellers’ cage for the transaction of 
their business and the handling of sav- 
ings accounts. 

Next to this department is the office of 
the cashier, and following it is a line of 
tellers’ cages and bookkeepers’ wickets. 
On the opposite side of the lobby, ad- 
joining the officers’ floor, are the dis- 


atthe 
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Directcrs’ Room in Basement 


count department and the collection de- 
partment, and just beyond the Laura 
street entrance are two cages for the 
exchange teller and Saturday evening 
depositors. 

A feature of the arrangement which 
will appeal to the men customers is a 
room fitted for their especial use with 
all conveniences, including telephone. 

Over the vault is a mezzanine floor, 
on which the transit department is lo- 
cated, through which all checks by mail 
are handled. All cages and desks are of 





Ladies’ Rooms 





metal, wit) attractively designed bronze 
fittings and concealed lighting fixtures 

The president’s office and adjoining 
private room, immediately at the left of 
the main entrance, are handsomely fin- 
ished with mahogany paneled wain- 
scoting. Opening from the president’s 
room and fronting on the rectangle is 
the general office of the vice-presidents, 
which is finished with marble wainscot- 
ing, the space being separated from the 
lobby by a low marble railing. 

The safe deposit vault at the far end 
of the rectangle not only provides safe 
storage for the funds, records and se- 
curities of the bank, but also contains 
approximately one thousand safe de- 
posit boxes. The vaults are absolutely 
fire and burglar-proof and of easy ac- 
cess to patrons, coupon rooms being lo- 
cated nearby where boxholders may 
examine their papers. 

The vault has a massive chrome steel 
door, seven feet in diameter, which is 
operated under the protection of time 
locks and automatic devices, this door 
alone weighing over 15 tons. while the 
framework supporting the door weighs 
another 15 tons. An emergency door 
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Door to Safe Deposit and Money Vault 


of equal strength and security is pro- 
vided in case the locking device of the 
main door fails to operate at the open- 
ing time. Thus the bank’s safe deposit 
customers are always assured of access 
to the contents of their boxes during 
banking hours. 

The book vault adjoining is lined 
with steel, and is provided with fire- 
proof outer and vestibule doors, while 
the interior contains metal book shelves 
and filing cases. 

In addition to these vaults, there is 
also a large steel lined fire proof vault 
in the basement, for the storage of sil- 
and other valuables of the 
bank’s patrons. 

The directors’ room is located in thc 
basement and is reached by an iron and 
marble stairway leading from the main 
banking room. This room is finished in 
white with pilasters, cornices and wall 
panels, and further enriched with a 
mantelpiece of classic design. The 
basement also contains a complete din- 
ing room and kitchen equipment for the 


verware 


officers and clerks, steam heating ap-" 


paratus, electric light switchboard which 
controls the lighting of the entire build- 


ing, a storage vault for unused books 
and papers, stationery room, locker 
room, etc. 

The entire building is heated by 
steam, lighted by electricity, and con- 
tains many late improvements and con- 
veniences, including a filtering plant 
for filtering and softening the water, 
after which it is cooled and supplied to 
fountains located in various sections of 
the building. 

Mowbray & Uffinger of New York 
were the architects of the building and 





Men’s Room and Cages Adjoining Laura Street 
Entrance 








the general contract was in the hands of 
O. P. Woodcock. 

The Florida National Bank as an in- 
stitution dates back to January, 1905, 
when it was organized and took over 
the business of the Mercantile Ex- 
change Bank, which had at that time 
deposits of $1,314,000. 

To-day the Florida National Bank 
has deposits of over $9,000,000 and 
total resources of over $10,500,000. It 
has continuously paid dividends of 
eight to ten per cent. per annum and 
in addition has accumulated surplus 
and undivided profits aggregating 
$325,000, in addition to the capital 
stock of $500,000. 

The officers of the bank are: Presi- 
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Vault Door Closed 





dent, Arthur F. Perry; vice-presidents, 
Giles L. Wilson and W. A. Redding; 
cashier, G. J. Avent; assistant cashiers, 


Charles B. Campbell, John A. Newsom 


and W. G. Stedeford. 

Mr. Perry has been in the banking 
business in Jacksonville continuously 
since 1904, starting as treasurer of the 
Southern Savings & Trust Co. Mr. 
Wilson was for a number of years 
cashier of the Central National and 
Spartanburg Savings Bank, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and just prior to his con- 
nection with Florida National was na- 
tional bank examiner for the southeast- 
ern district. The other officials received 
their bank training in Florida, chiefly in 
Jacksonville. 
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America’s Purpose 


By Orro H. Kaun 


HEREVER, in this fateful time, 
true Americans are gathered to- 
gether, their thoughts will turn to a 
purpose which is one and the same 
wherever, throughout the world, the 
language of free men is spoken. 
It is the purpose of a common de- 


termination to fight and to bear and to 
dare everything, and never to cease nor 
rest until the accursed spirit which has 
brought upon the world the unutterable 
calamity, the devil’s visitation, of this 
appalling war, is destroyed beyond the 
possibility of resurrection. 















Book Reviews 








Men Wuo are Maxine America. By 
B. C. Forbes. Forbes Publishing Co., 
N. Y. Price, $3.00. 

In an intimate way, the author tells 
how fifty of America’s foremost busi- 
ness and financial leaders of the pres- 
ent day have climbed the ladder of suc- 
cess. 

The book is not biography, but hu- 
man stories which point out the true 
characteristics—the real reasons back 
of every success—of men who have 
struggled and won. 

These sketches of notable doers are 
written to inspire young men with the 
truth that the average man can suc- 
ceed if he is willing to pay the price— 
in patience, perseverance, self-denial 
and unflagging courage. 


Lonpon BANKERS’ 
Thomas Skinner. 
& Co., London. 
duty. 


An account to date regarding Brit- 
ish, Colonial and Foreign banks and 
banking firms. 

Features of the 1917-18 edition are: 
the insertion of index tabs to facilitate 
reference; an increase in the number of 
foreign institutions included, especial- 
ly New York fi ms, due to a greatly 
increased intimacy between the London 
and New York money markets for war 


purposes. 
WW 


Trave Fariacies. By Arthur Kitson. 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London. 
Price, $1.25 and duty. 


Yrar Boox. By 
Thomas Skinner 
Price, $3.25 plus 


A criticism of the existing methods 
banking and the laws governing 
‘rade, both foreign and domestic, with 
me suggestions for a reform towards 
itional prosperity. 
Urges the nationalization of banking 


6 


systems, in order that banking facili- 
ties may be brought within the reach 
of all classes for the development of 
industrial enterprises. 

The whole is a presentation of op- 
posite points of view, the general con- 
clusion being very strongly in favor 
of a thorough reform. 


ay 


CoRPORATE ORGANIZATIONS AND MAan- 
AGEMENT. By T. Conyngton. Ronald 
Press, N. Y. Price, $5.00. 

This book is a combination and re- 
vision of the author’s “Corporate Or- 
ganization” and “Corporate Manage- 
ment,” superseding these two univer- 
sally used works. 

The purpose of the present work is 
to furnish a’ compact, practical and 
conveniently arranged manual of cor- 
poration law and procedure—one that 
shall meet the demands of lawyers, 
accountants, corporation officials, and 
business men generally. 

It gives in full detail the working 
procedure for forming corporations and 
managing them in accordance with le- 
gal requirements. It covers everything 
required—procedure in incorporating, 
framing the charter and by-laws; hold- 
ing meetings; the rights, powers, and 
liabilities of stockholders, officers and 
directors; transfer and issuance of 
stock, ete. Full working forms are 
given. 

The book is adapted for use in any 
state in the Union. 


ay 


Human Sipe or Business. By Freder- 
ick Peirce. Frederick Peirce & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 


This book is a practical treatise for 
executives and salesmen and will prove 
an illuminating analysis for. bank offi- 
cials and investors. Explains the au- 
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thor’s personal methods used in build- 
ing up the second largest retail bond 
distributing house in United States. 

Since human nature is the same the 
world over, there are certain underly- 
ing principles that can be commonly 
applied. Personal methods, whether 
called the human side, psychology of 
salesmanship, personal equation, or 
fourth dimension, must have proper 
presentation to be used effectively in 
building up an organization. 


We 


By W. 
~ we 


Accounts. 
Ronald Press, 


Reat Estate 
Mucklow. 
Price, $2.50. 
This book covers accounting methods, 

the proper classification, construction 

and operation of accounts for the real 
estate business. 

The author explains minutely the 
methods he has found to be of most 
practical value, and illustrates his text 
with the forms he has_ successfully 
used. Gives special attention to “time 
sales.” 

The book is intended primarily for 
accountants. It can, however, be con- 
sulted to advantage by anyone inter- 
ested in keeping the records of a real 
estate business, and explains particular 
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points of contact with various other 
kinds of business. 


Wy 


AND Girts Can Earn 
By C. C. Bowsfield. Forbes 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the only book which tells 
boys and girls how to do hundreds of 
useful things for the purpose of earn 
ing and saving money in their spare 
time after school and during vacations. 

Every child enjoys this very inter- 
esting volume because it shows many 
pleasant ways to be thrifty. 

Parents and teachers find that this 
much needed book is the most practical 
help in teaching thrift. A book for 
the times. 

a 


Art or Extempore Speakine. By 
Abbe Bautain. McDevitt-Wilson’s, 
Inc. Price $1.60. 


There is an art in clearly, logically 
and effectively expressing ideas and 
this book tells how it is attained. 

It is designed especially for attor- 
neys, teachers, preachers, club women, 
politicians and all those who are called 
upon to explain in public the why and 
how of a subject. 


How Boys 
Money. 
and Co., Chicago. 


be 


Handling of Interest Collected and Unearned and Interest 
Accrued and Uncollected 


N view of the fact that the Comp- 

troller of the Currency has requested 
banks to keep their books so that inter- 
est on loans accrued and uncollected 
and interest collected but not earned 
may be reported at any time if neces- 
sary, it becomes a matter of importance 
to the banks that they have their ac- 
counts in such shape that this informa- 
tion may be always ayailable. 


The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has issued a pamphlet describ- 
ing in detail how such items are handled 
in that institution, illustrating the de- 
scriptive matter with the forms in use. 
The explanation is clear and full, and 
will be found of great help to banks in 
dealing with these important items. A 
copy of the pamphlet may be had on 
request addressed to the First National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 





Banking and Financial Notes 





PENDING MERGER OF NEW YORK BANKS 

Negotiations are going on with a 
view to a merger of the Bank of the 
Metropolis with the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. Under the plan the 
capital of the latter bank will be in- 
creased to $2,500,000. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany was organized in 1799 and has 
offices at No. 40 Wall Street. The 
jatest reports show that the company 
has a surplus of $4,100,000, deposits of 
$110,605,000 and undivided profits of 
$800,000. The Bank of the Metropolis 
was formed in 1871, with a capital of 
$1,000,000; surplus and profits now 
amount to $2,214,000, with deposits 
of $15,000,000. 

Stephen Baker is president of both 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
and the Bank of the Metropolis. 


MAX MAY RETIRES FROM THE GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Max May, who is regarded as the 
best foreign exchange expert in 
America, has been temporarily relieved 
of his duties as vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
The board of directors took this action 
at Mr. May’s request, and it is under- 
stood that after the war is over he will 
be asked to resume his services. 

Mr. May, although born in Germany, 
has lived in the United States for 
twenty-five or thirty years and is an 
American citizen. His superior officers 
have never questioned his loyalty, and, 
in fact, are enthusiastic in their praise 
of Mr. May’s patriotism. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. May re- 
siened his position with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago to become man- 

er of the foreign exchange depart- 

ent of the Guaranty Trust Company 

New York. In 1908 he was elected 
‘ice-president. Mr. May built up the 

reign exchange business of the trust 


company to astonishingly large propor- 
tions, his daily transactions having 
averaged as high as $20,000,000 a day. 
His total turnover in busy years has 
amounted to more than $6,000,000,000 
—a total not approached by any bank- 
ing institution in the country. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


The Bankers Trust Company of 
New York has announced a cash dis- 
tribution to employees to cover in- 
creased living costs. The programme 
adopted is the result of an exhaustive 
study of the subject made at different 
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periods during the past year by a spe- 
cial committee of employees. This 
committee, which was first appointed 
last November by Seward Prosser, 
president of the company, has compiled 
statistical information from _ various 
sources showing the upward trend in 
prices and the proportion of salaries 
expended for necessities. Based upon 
these computations, a recommendation 
was drawn up by the committee show- 
ing the amount of compensation neces- 
sary to properly reimburse employees 
for increased living costs. This distri- 
bution, which is the third semi-annual 
adjustment to be made by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, ranges from forty- 
seven per cent. to fifty-two per cent. 
of salaries for the past six months, the 
various percentages depending upon 
length of service, and is independent 
of the salary increases which automat- 
ically take place each year. 

In addition to the above, a special 
Christmas bonus of five per cent. of 
annual salaries was likewise announced. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 


At the close of business December 
$1, the Philippine National Bank, whose 
head office is at Manila, made a state- 
ment which showed: Capital, $3,697,- 
670; reserve funds, $658,096.86; circu- 
lation, $2,280,000; acceptances, $1,- 
146,130.80; commercial credits, $9,- 
244,870.66; deposits, $50,945,121.49; 
total resources, $69,138,051.81. 

The New York agency of the Philip- 
pine National Bank is in the Woolworth 
building. 


VICE-PRESIDENT IRVING TRUST CO. 


John Williams, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Irving Trust Co., 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of that institution. Mr. Williams 
started his banking career with the 
First National Bank of Chicago, at 
the age of 19. After 12 years with 
the First National, he went to the State 
Savings, Loan & Trust Co. of Quincy, 
Ill., as assistant cashier and remained 
there two years. He then became 
western manager of the bank audit de- 


partment of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat 
& Co. Five years ago he entered the 
Broadway Trust Co., New York, as 
treasurer, and on January 1, 1918, was 
elected vice-president of the company, 





JOHN WILLIAMS 
Vice-President Irving Trust Company, New York 


which has now become the Irving Trust 
Co. 

At the same date George F. Gentes, 
formerly assistant cashier of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. E. DuFresne 
assistant secretary, and William Feick 
assistant treasurer. 


TRUST COMPANY DINNER CANCELLED 


The Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association an- 
nounces that the eighth annual dinner 
of the trust companies of the United 
States set for February 25 in New 
York has been cancelled. 

This action has been taken in view 
of the uncertainty of the general busi- 
ness situation, emphasized by present 
transportation and fuel conditions. 
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Bankers. 
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H. K. Twitchell, President 


Francis Halpin, Vice-President 
I. B. Hopper, Vice-President 
E. H. Smith, Cashier 


Frederic W. Stevens 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Robert Walton Goelet 
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Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $11,500,000 
A Service to Banks 


Weiguty problems involving questions of finance and business, unknown 
before the war, now frequently present themselves for solution, demanding quick 
decisions based on accurate judgment. 

In order to meet these conditions, our functions have been enlarged to 
include a Service which, upon request, acts in advisory capacity to Banks and 


Interest paid on Balances of Banks, Time 
Deposits and Special and Reserve Accounts. 


Correspondence solicited 


Percy H. Johnston, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
Charles Cheney 
Arthur Iselin 
Frederic A. Juilliard 


Che 


(Established 1824) 


James L. Parson, Assistant Cashier 
J. G. Schmelzel, Assistant Cashier 
John B. Dodd, "Assistant Cashier 
Samuel T, Jones, Assistant Cashier 
H. M. Rogers, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Ridley Watts 
Herbert K. Twitchell 
Percy H. Johnston 
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SPECIAL WAR RESERVE FUND 


With the view of being prepared to 
meet any losses that may be incurred 
through depreciation in the value of 
securities or other ways as a result of 
the war, the directors of the Hanover 
National Bank of the City of New 
York have set aside from their undi- 
vided profits $200,000 as a “war re- 
serve’ fund. As far as is known, the 
Hanover is the first American bank to 
establish such a reserve as a protection 
against the uncertain effects of con- 
tinued war, although practically all of 
the large financial institutions in Great 
Britain and Canada have for some time 
past maintained and expanded their 
var reserve funds. 

While ordinarily the losses sustained 
by banks are paid out of the undivided 
profits account, and in some instances 
out of surplus, the directors of the 
Hanover thought it best to provide for 
a special war reserve fund, and it is 
xpected that this reserve will be in- 
creased from time to time as the war 


advances. Should anything of an un- 
expected character happen and cause 
a heavy depreciation in the value’ of 
securities owned by the bank, the insti- 
tution will be able to meet the con- 
tingency without impairing its un- 
divided profits and surplus accounts. 


SUCCESSFUL PROFIT-SHARING 


It is announced that the profit- 
sharing plan decided on by the direct- 
ors of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York has netted the employees 
about thirty per cent. of their annual 
salaries. 

The profit-sharing fund consists of 
the year’s profits after deductions have 
been made for salaries, taxes, bonuses, 
allowances for losses and five per cent. 
on the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. 

In addition to the profit-sharing plan 
the bank has agreed to open accounts 
for its employees and pay them interest 
on their average balances at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum. This rate is 
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FARIS R. RUSSELL, Vice-President LOUIS A. KEIDEL, Vice-President 


RICHARD W. SAUNDERS, Cashier L. P. CHRISTENSON, Assistant Cashier 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 





Capital ‘ 
Deposits ‘ : . 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K. CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
MICHAEL J. DEGNON 





higher than that usually paid by com- 
; mercial banks and is also higher than 
that paid by savings institutions. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORK INCREASES CAPITAL AND SUR- 
PLus To $40,000,000 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York now has $40,000,000 capital 
and surplus. The board of directors 
; recently voted to transfer $5,000,000 
1 from undivided profits to the surplus 
account. This increase of fifty per 
cent. makes the surplus of the bank 
$15,000,000. 

Since the consolidation with the 
Western National Bank in 1903, the 





1 capital of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York has been $25,000,- 
000, and the surplus $10,000,000. 


With the present increase in surplus, 
the bank is able to offer additional ac- 
commodation to business interests for 
financing commercial transactions. The 
asount of outstanding acceptances 
wich the bank may have is automat- 
ic-'ly increased. 










2 
‘*The Bank That Service Built’’ 
THE 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) ‘ 


S. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY C. FOLGER 
BENNETT L, GILL 
EDW. H. R. GREEN 
PETER McDONNELL 


The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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. $1,000,000 
3,535,000 
65,847,000 


Oo. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
c. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH SEEP 

CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
DAVID H. E, JONES 


This increase in the surplus account 
is further evidence of the progress of 
the bank made since James S. Alexan- 
der became president in 1911. At that 
time the bank’s resources were in excess 
of $207,000,000. On November 20, 
1917, the date on which the last call 
for statement of condition was made by 
the comptroller of the currency, the 
bank showed total resources of $710, 
000,000. 

The tremendous expansion of this 
institution indicates the commanding 
position which New York has attained 
in the world’s finance. The London 
“Statist” recently prepared a table of 
the world’s largest banks according to 
standing at the close of 1916. Elimi- 
nating from that list four governmental 
banks, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York stands sixteenth among 
the commercial banks of the world. 
Undoubtedly the “Statist” figures for 
the standing of banks at the close of 
1917 will show the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in a still more 
advantageous position. 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 


SAA BE 


At a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, held January 2, Faris R. 
Russell and Louis A. Keidel were 
elected vice-presidents of the bank; 
Richard W. Saunders was appointed 
cashier; and Louis P. Christenson was 
appointed assistant cashier. 

L. A. Keidel, elected to the office of 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York on January 
2, 1918, entered the employ of that 
institution as auditor in February, 
1912. 

Mr. Keidel is a Westerner by birth 
and was in business for several years 
in the Middle West. He commenced 
working as a tally boy in a canning 
plant, and successively filled the posi- 
tion of telegraph messenger, telegraph 
operator, stenographer, bookkeeper, 
storekeeper, credit man and salesman. 

In 1904 Mr. Keidel became asso- 
ciated with Price, Waterhouse Com- 
pany, public accountants, in Chicago. 
The ability displayed by him in con- 
nection with this position gained for 
him the post of auditor in the reorgan- 
ization of the Booth Fisheries Company. 

Without previous experience in 
banking Mr. Keidel assumed his duties 
as auditor of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in February, 
1912, and was appointed assistant 
cashier in December, 1913. 

Mr. Keidel’s careful analytical power 
and his close application to business 
principles amply qualify him for the 
office of vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

F. R. Russell, elected vice-president 
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tl A ec an ee f 
Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


mL 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 





of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York on January 2, 1918, is a 
Southerner by birth. After attending 
school he entered the employ of a cot- 
ton house. 

At the age of 18, by answering an 
advertisement in a New York daily 
paper, Mr. Russell secured employ- 
ment as messenger in the Western Na- 
tional Bank, which bank consolidated 
with the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York in 1903. 

After leaving the messenger force 
he worked in several departments 
before reaching the loan department. 
In a short time he became loan clerk, 
and not long afterwards was appointed 
assistant cashier. He was appointed 
cashier in November, 1915. One of the 
chief factors responsible for Mr. Rus- 
sell’s attainments is the pleasure he 
gains from every detail of his daily 
work. Not only is he able to approach 
his problems from the larger economic 
viewpoint, but also from the practical 
side with his valuable experience of 
banking detail. The particular field in 
which Mr. Russell has specialized is 
analysis of investment. He is not, 


however, a_ specialist; he is  pre- 
eminently a general bank man. 
Richard W. Saunders, who has 


been appointed cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, is @ 
native Easterner, but as a boy he 
moved to Chicago, where he entered the 
employ of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company. 

During his fourteen years with that 
institution he not only gained the posi- 
tion of receiving teller but also com- 
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OF CLEVELAND 


Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus 2,000,000 











President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

- Vice-President 


GEORGE A. COULTON, .- 
GEORGE 8S. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM E. WARD, - 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, 
WILLIAM C. CAINE, - 
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** Expeditious Service now— 


Long Experience taught Us How ’’ 


WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
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WALTER C. SAUNDERS, ‘- 


Cashier 
HARRY E. HILLS, Asst. Cashier 
CARL R. LEE, - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK A. WHITE, - Asst. Cashier 
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pleted a course of study at the night 
school of the Chicago College of Law 
and was admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Saunders resigned his position 
with the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company and entered the Western 
Electric Company as cashier. After a 
series of promotions, he was appointed 
assistant treasurer. 

In May, 1915. he entered the employ 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. In the summer of 1916 he 
was appointed auditor. He was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier in July, 1917, 
and cashier on January 2, 1918. 

L. P. Christenson, recently appointed 
assistant cashier of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, was born 
in Minnesota. He received his early 
education in a small country school. 
ie afterwards took a brief course in 
bookkeeping, banking and stenography. 

His business career began as a clerk 
in a small South Dakota bank. In a 
hort time Mr. Christenson was ap- 
ointed cashier of this institution. 


Feeling that chance of advancement 
was rather limited and that the future 
held little in store for him in this line, 
Mr. Christenson entered a law office. 
From the law, he entered the employ 
of a typewriting company as a travel- 
ing salesman, where he continued for 
three years. 

He then entered the Booth Fisheries 
Company as a stenographer, holding 
every position in the office of this con- 
cern to assistant manager. He was 
thereupon made traveling auditor. 
When the firm was reorganized Mr. 
Christenson was transferred to the ad- 
ministrative end of the business, suc- 
cessfully managing several of the com- 
pany’s plants at different points 
throughout the Middle West. 

In February, 1914, Mr. Christenson 
came to the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. He worked in sev- 
eral departments of the bank and be- 
came familiar with the general working 
of the institution. In July, 1916, Mr. 
Christenson was appointed manager of 
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the credit department. The successful 
work performed thus earned for him 
promotion to the office of assistant 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 


PROMOTIONS AT ATLANTIC NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK 


After the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Atlantic National Bank 
in New York, it was announced that 
Frank E. Andruss had been elected a 
director and William F. Fitzsimmons 
appointed a vice-president. 

Mr. Andruss, who is now cashier of 
the Atlantic and who will continue in 
that capacity, as well as being a director, 
started in the banking business twenty 
years ago as a junior clerk for Kountze 





F. E. ANDRUSS 


Cashier and Director Atlantic National Bank, 
New York 


Brothers, private bankers. When 
Kountze Brothers became interested in 
the Atlantic four years since, Mr. An- 
druss went into the bank with Herman 
D. Kountze. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, for the past three 
years assistant cashier of the Atlantic, 


entered the banking business from the 
commercial field, with which he was 
connected for about fourteen years. 
Five years ago he joined the forces of 
the Irving National Bank and the 





WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Vice-President Atlantic National Bank, New York 


Broadway Trust Company. His ap- 
pointment to the vice-presidency of 
the Atlantic National Bank is a recog- 
nition of his successful work as a 
commercial banker. 


JAPANESE BANK OPENS NEW YORK 
BRANCH 


About February 15 the Sumitomo 
Bank, of Osaka, Japan, will open a 
New York office in the Singer Build- 
ing. The Sumitomo Bank is one of 
the most influential banking institutions 
of Japan. Upon its incorporation in 
1912 it took over the private bank of 
the Sumitomo family, which had been 
organized in 1871. Its capital and 
surplus amount to more than $12,000,- 
(00 and it has total resources of more 
than $127,000,000. Its head office is at 
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Osaka, in Japan, and it operates 
twenty-two branches in the cities of 
Tokio, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka and 
other Japanese cities, where most of 
the important foreign business of Japan 
is transacted. The bank has already 
established branches in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Shanghai, Hankow and Bom- 
bay. and through the Sumitomo Bank 
of Hawaii, in Honolulu, it has extensive 
banking connections in the islands of 
the Pacific. The house of Sumitomo, 
of which Baron K. Sumitomo is now 
the head, besides controlling the Sumi- 
tomo Bank, Ltd., is actively interested 
in copper mines and smelters, copper 
works, coal mines, steel works, cable 
and wire works and other manufac- 
turing and industrial enterprises in 
Japan. 

Y. Yamashita, manager of the con- 
cern, was recently in this city as a 
member of the Japanese Finance 
Commission. 

S. Imamura and K. Ohdaira, with 
the assistance of Shearman and Ster- 
ling, counsel to the bank, have com- 
pleted the organization of the local 
branch. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER MAN _ RECEIVES 
MERITED PROMOTION 


William Feick, who has been ap- 
pented assistant secretary of the Irv- 
in. Trust Company, is one of the most 
po ular men of the younger generation 





of bankers in New York City. Mr. 
Feick entered the banking business in 
April, 1911, as a messenger of the New 
Netherland Bank. In 1914 he joined 
the credit department of the Broadway 
Trust Company (now the Irving Trust) 
and has made the credit field his par- 
ticular specialty. 

His activities in New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
have served to widen the influence of 
the organization of which he is a grad- 
uate and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors. Mr. Feick last month enlisted 
as a student flier in the Aviation Corps 
and expects his assignment in the very 
near future. 


GUARANTY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Guaranty Securities Cor- 
poration the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing three years: H. 
Mercer Walker, vice-president Equita- 
ble Trust Co.; W. B. Joyce, president 
National Surety Co.; William M. Ram- 
say, agent Merchants Bank of Canada, 
New York; E. S. Maddock, president, 
and Paul Fitzpatrick, vice-president of 
the corporation. The following direc- 
tors continue in office: J. D. Dort, 
president Dort Motor Car Co.; 
Charles P. Howland, of Murray, Pren- 
tice & Howland, attorneys, New York 
city; D. R. McLennan, of Marsh & 
McLennan, ‘insurance, New York and 
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Chicago; T. G. Meachem, vice-presi- 
dent New Process Gear Corporation; 
Stanley Roberts, president Roberts- 
Toledo Auto Co.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president United Motors Corporation, 
New York city; George C. Van Tuyl, 
Jr., president Metropolitan Trust Co., 
New York city, and John N. Willys, 
president Willvys-Overland Co., Toledo. 

At the regular annual meeting of the 
directors, the following officers were 
reélected: George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., 
chairman of the board; E. S. Maddock, 
president; Paul Fitzpatrick, vice-presi- 
dent; H. M. Benson, secretary; W. J. 
Bold, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Burt A. McDonald, in 
charge of the Canadian office of the 
egrporation, and H. L. Wynegar, vice- 
president Guaranty Banking Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and F. A. Franklin was elected 
treasurer and assistant secretary. 

The directors declared the regular 
two per cent. dividend for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1917. 

The Corporation is now located at its 
new banking quarters, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York, having recently 
moved from its former offices in the 
Equitable building. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN BANKING 


Although these are busy times in the 
great city banks, they are not too busy 
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to preclude the personal element from 
being kept well to the fore. An evi- 
dence of this was afforded by the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York in 
holding what is described as “an old- 
fashioned open house’ on the afternoon 
of December 29. Everywhere the per- 
sonal note was strongly in evidence 
Customers of the bank were invited to 
come in and meet their friends, and 
their reception by the officers and direc- 
tors left nothing to be desired in the 
way of informality and simplicity. It 
was pleasant and comfortable and 
neighborly. Greetings of the season 
were exchanged—the different depart- 
ments of the bank visited—features of 
interest pointed out, refreshments 
served, and everybody went away feel- 
ing that after all the holiday season 
means something. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


At the annual meeting of the stock 
holders of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York on January 16, 
Walker D. Hines, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company for the term 
of three years. 

Mr. Hines was born at Russellville, 
Ky., on February 2, 1870. He was 
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graduated from Ogden College in 1888, 
and from the law department of the 
University of Virginia in 1893. He en- 
tered the employ of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company as assist- 
ant attorney in 1893, and was made 
vice-president of the same road in 1900. 
Since 1906, when Mr. Hines came to 
New York city, he has been general 
counsel for the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company, becoming 
chairman of the board of directors two 
years later. He has engaged in gen- 
eral law practice in New York city. He 
is a member of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, and is 
the author of numerous pamphlets and 
articles on governmental and railroad 
preblems, especially those connected 
with governmental regulation of rail- 
roads, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY PROMOTIONS 


Several promotions were made by the 
dirctors of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York at their recent 
meeting. 





B. W. Jones, who has been secretary 
of the company, and Samuel M. Greer, 
formerly with the Chesapeake and Po- 
motac Telephone Company, were elect- 
ed vice-presidents; G. F. Trefcer and 
L. C. Outcault were appointed assist- 
ant treasurers. 

Mr. Jones entered the service of 
the Mercantile Trust Company in 1896 
and was appointed assistant secretary 
in 1905. This position he continued to 
hold after the merger with the Bankers 
Trust Company in 1911, until he was 
elected secretary of the company in 
January, 1916. Mr. Jones has been 
active as secretary of the committees 
of many important reorganizations 
which have been handled by the Bank- 
ers Trust Company during recent years, 
and is looked upon as an authority in 
this particular field. He will continue 
to exercise general supervision of the 
reorganization, transfer, registration 
and coupon divisions of the company. 
Mr. Jones has been for some time and 


is at present in the service of the Gov- 
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B. W. JONES 
Vice-President Bankers Trust Company, New York 


ernment at Washington as executive 
secretary of the War Credits Bureau. 
Samuel M. Greer, the new vice-presi- 
dent, has been connected with the tele- 
phone industry, and gives up his posi- 
tion as general commercial superintend- 
ent of the Chesapeake & Ohio & Po- 
tomac Telephone Company to come 
with the bankers. Mr. Greer entered 
the telephone business when a boy of 
sixteen, with the former New Jersey 
and New York Telephone Company. 
He was later transferred to the Metro- 
politan Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, in which he occupied various po- 
sitions until his appointment as chief 
clerk in the office of U. N. Bethell in 
1905. In 1908 Mr. Greer became com- 
mercil manager of the New York 
Telephone Company’s Long Island Di- 
vision, subsequently filling various man- 
agerial positions with this company un- 
til his resignation in 1913 to accept the 
office of general superintendent of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany. When H. P. Davison went to 
Washington to take charge of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross he selected Mr. Greer 
to become director of the bureau of de- 
velopment. Here Mr. Greer has been 
doing splendid work, which he will 
continue for a few months longer. 





SAMUEL M. GREER 
Vice-President Bankers Trust Company, New York 


George F. Trefcer, appointed as- 
sistant treasurer, has been with the 
company for many years, having first 
entered the Mercantile Trust Company 
as office boy twenty-five years ago. 
Later he was made paying teller of the 
Mercantile, from which position he was 
promoted to chief clerk of the Bankers 
in 1912. 

L. C. Outcault, assistant treasurer, 
gained his first banking experience in 
the Leather Manufacturers’, later the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
coming to the Bankers fourteen years 
ago. During practically all this time 
he has been chief paying teller, having 
recently been promoted as an assistant 
in the treasurer’s department. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL’S 
ANNUAL DINNER 


President Lewis L. Clarke of the 
American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, gave a dinner on January 8 
at the Metropolitan Club to the staf 
of the new business department of the 
bank. The officers of the bank were 
present in a body and following th« 
dinner there was a general discussion 
of plans for the future. 

The American Exchange National 
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Bank has inaugurated an annual meet- 
ing for those connected with its new 
business department, which affords an 
opportunity for the out-of-town men 
to meet yearly at the home office. 

During the dinner, President Clarke 
reminded those present that six years 
had passed since the great fire which 
destroyed the Equitable Building and 
which made it necessary for the bank to 
reconstruct its offices. 


TRUST COMPANY'S MUNICIPAL BOND 
DIVISION 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has added to its bond de- 
artment a municipal division, for the 
irechase and sale of a general list of 
unicipal bonds. The operation of this 

ision will be in charge of Charles F. 
l'=tchelder, who was connected for sev- 
eral years with E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Boston and Chicago. 
familton Candee, formerly with 
sel, Kinnicut & Company, also has 
ome associated with the bond de- 


partment of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, where he will continue his activi- 
ties in the selling of securities. 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York on December 27, 
Ralph Dawson and Frank J. Frost were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Dawson has been assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company since 1914. 
He entered the company as foreign 
exchange clerk, and was made head 
clerk of the foreign department, being 
in charge of its organization. Later 
he became auditor, returning to the 
foreign department three years ago as 
senior assistant manager. Mr. Dawson 
was born in Brooklyn in 1884. 

Mr. Frost became associated with 
the new business department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company in May, 
1917, subsequently engaging in special 
work for the company. He was born 
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in St. Louis in 1878, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Missouri 
in 1901. He is also a lawyer. David 
Porter Hughes has also been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on December 20, John A. 
Griswold was appointed manager of 
the Madison Avenue office of that com- 
pany at Sixtieth street and Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Mr. Griswold was born in Troy, New 
York, September 23, 1882, and was 
graduated from Williams College in 
1904. From 1906 to 1914 he was as- 
sociated with Messrs. Jackson & Cur- 
tis, during the last two years of that 
period being manager of their New 
York office. In 1915 he became assist- 
ant treasurer of G. M. P. Murphy & 
Company, which was succeeded by the 
Finance & Trading Corporation, of 
which Mr. Griswold became treasurer. 
He resigned from that corporation in 
September, 1917, to become associated 
with the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Mr. Hughes was born in Philadel- 
phia in September, 1885. He was 
graduated from the Haverford School 
at Haverford, Pa., in 1904, and came 
to New York in that year to begin his 
business career as a bank messenger. 

Mr. Hughes was connected with the 
Standard Trust Company prior to its 
being taken over in 1912 by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
since when he has been in the loan and 
securities department of the Guaranty’s 
Fifth Avenue office. 
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THE WORLD'S HOLIDAYS 


What is believed to be the first at- 
tempt to compile a complete list of 
the holidays of all nations has been 
made by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The result is a booklet 
of 145 pages, through which the reader 
may determine in a moment whether 
any particular day of the year is a holi- 
day anywhere in the world, or, if the 
question is approached from the op- 
posite side, what days in the year are 
celebrated as holidays by any particular 
country. 

According to this catalogue 261 holi- 
days will be observed this year by one 
or more of the ninety-seven nations or 
dependencies listed. Not all of these 
are legal holidays. Many of them are 
observed merely as a matter of custom 
and receive semi-official confirmation 
by being published by local chambers 
of commerce or in the year books or 
almanacs of the different countries. 
During the coming year fifty-four holi- 
days will be observed in the United 
States. While some of them, such as 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Independence Day and Thanks- 
giving Day, are observed by all the 
states and by the District of Colum- 
bia, such observation is solely a matter 
for each state to determine for itself, 
there being in this country no national 
legal holiday. 

To make reference easy the booklet 
is divided into two parts. The first is 
a holiday calendar for 1918. Under 
each day and date of the year is given 
a list of the political subdivisions every- 











































where in the world where that day and 
date are observed as a holiday. In 
the second part a list of these political 
subdivisions is given and under each 
one the dates and names of all holi- 
days celebrated there during the year. 
War has had its effect upon these holi- 
days. Many more than those listed 
are observed in ordinary peace years 
because in the warring nations of 
Europe many of the minor holidays are 
not being observed at present. 

The booklet is designed for the use 
of bankers and merchants doing an in- 
ternational business. Its compilation 
was made necessary by the new posi- 
tion of world leadership taken by Amer- 
ican bankers and business men. A 
knowledge of what days are closed to 
business in any given country is highly 
important in carrying on international 
trade. 


NEW YORK BANKER GOES TO RUSSIA 


J. C. Traphagan, secretary of the 
Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, has been selected to control the 
finances of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Russia, and has left New 
York for his new post of duty. 


SOME HAPPENINGS IN NEW YORK 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Carroll Ragan has been appointed 
publicity manager of the Columbia 
Trust Company. 


Horace C. Sylvester, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president of the National 
City Company, and he will continue to 
have charge of the purchase and sale 
of state and municipal bonds for the 
company. Mr. Sylvester was for six- 
teen years associated with N. W. Hal- 
sey & Co., and when that concern was 
taken over by the National City Com- 
pany a year ago last September he was 
placed at the head of the state and 
municipal bond department. 


J. P. Maguire has been appointed an 
assistant cashier of the Liberty Nation- 
ai Bank. He has been connected with 
the bank for about six years and for 
tle past two and a half years has acted 
as manager of the credit department. 
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day. 


Kelly Graham has been appointed 
an assistant cashier of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Graham, who has 
been with the Irving during the past 
year, formerly was with the Citizens 
National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and has a wide acquaintance through. 
out the Southern States. 


Francis L. Hine, president of the 
First National Bank, is a new director 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank. 


The Citizens National Bank of New 
York has added $450,000 to its surplus 
fund, making the bank’s capital and 
surplus $5,000,000. 

Carl J. Schmidlapp, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank, has been 
elected a director of the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company to succeed A. Barton 
Hepburn, who resigned. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas has increased its capital to $2,500,- 
000 and its surplus to $625,000. 

Some time in April the Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York will open a 
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branch at 3718 Third Avenue, in the 
Bronx. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Institutions under the supervision of 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment enjoyed a period of prosperity 
during 1917. State Superintendent of 
Banks George I. Skinner reports that 
from September 20, 1916, to November 
14, 1917, the total resources of the 
trust companies of the state increased 
from $2,626,431,407 to $3,164,170,014, 
a gain of $537,738,607. Their total 
deposits increased from $2,241,832,017 
to $2,630,085,223, and their capitaliza- 
tion from $94,200,000 to $115,260,700. 
The number of trust companies in- 
creased from 89 to 99. 

The total resources of state banks 
during the same period increased from 
$840,704,210 to $932,437,232, an in 
crease in total resources of $91,733,023. 
There was an increase in their total de 
posits from $739,033,716 to $819,341, 
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180, while their aggregate capital in- 
creased from $35,326,000 to $38,549,- 
600. The number of state banks on 
November 14, 1917, was 212, as com- 
pared with 202 state banks on Septem- 
ber 20, 1916. 

From July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917, 
the date of their last report to the de- 
partment, the aggregate resources of 
the savings banks of the state increased 
from $2,053,171,981 to $2,172,916,413, 
and their deposits from $1,883,242,203 
to $1,991,469,146. 

The total resources of the authorized 
private bankers on November 14, 1917, 
were $15,505,206, and their deposits 
$10,069,544. 

From September 20, 1916, to No- 
vember 14, 1917, ten new state banks 
vere authorized, while three discon- 
linued business. The patriotic re- 

ponse made by the banks to the call of 
he National Government in connection 

ith the two Liberty Loans is shown 

the item, “Public Securities;’’ the 
ount of such investments’ held on 





PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$13,000,000 


November 14 last totaled $89,222,511, 
an increase since November 29, 1916, 
of $63,844,646. 


A. B. A. EMPLOYEES FORM WAR SAVING 
SOCIETY 


The American Bankers Association 
Employees’ War Savings Society of 
New York city has been formed by the 
office force of the association at 5 Nas- 
sau street, New York, in accordance 
with the Treasury Department’s plan 
for the organization of such societies 
throughout the country. Those who 
signed the membership application 
pledged themselves: (1) To systematic 
saving; (2) to help save American lives 
by refraining from the purchase of un- 
necessary things, so setting free for 
the use of the Government labor and 
material it must have; (3) to use their 
best endeavors to encourage saving and 
discourage unnecessary buying in their 
communities; (4) to secure new mem- 
bers for the society; (5) to invest a 
suitable amount of savings in United 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Assets over . 


SAMUEL P. COLT, 


. $70,000,000 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 


H. MARTIN BROWN, President 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Treasurer 


JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN 
JAMES M. SCOTT 
FRANK C. NICHOLS 
SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON 
WARD E. SMITH 


HENRY B. CONGDON 
J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK - 
ELMER F. SEABURY 
HARRY C. OWEN 

HENRY C. JACKSON 


Secretary 
Trust Officer 
- Assistant Treasurer 

Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 





States War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps, and to influence others to do 
the same. 

It is intended that the A. B. A. unit, 
through the introduction of educational 
features in connection with the meet- 
ings, shall become one of the model 
societies of its kind. At the organiza- 
tion meeting by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, George E. Allen, educational 
director American Institute of Bank- 
ing; vice-president, Alexander Del Mar; 
secretary, Leroy A. Mershon, secretary 
of the Trust Company Section; assist- 
ant secretary, Miss Anna P. Besant; 
treasurer, Otis Scott. 


THE COMMERCIAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 
TRUST 


PRESIDENT OF 
COMPANY, 


Thomas De Witt Cuyler has become 
chairman of the board of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Philadelphia, and 
John H. Mason has succeeded him as 
president. Mr. Mason became teller 
of the company at the time of its or- 
ganization in 1900, was elected treas- 
urer in 1902 and vice-president in 1906. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL, PHILADELPHIA 

To succeed the late Wm. T. Elliott, 
William Post has been elected presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Post began his 
duties with the bank as messenger in 
1871, being promoted to the discount 
and credit departments and to the po- 
sitions of assistant cashier, cashier and 
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vice-president. William Y. Conrad suc- 
ceeds Mr. Post as vice-president, re- 
taining the cashiership also. 


PHILADELPHIA'S ADVA NTAGES 


In a recent number of “The Corn 
Exchange,” published by the Corn Ex- 





CHARLES S. CALWELL 
President Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia 


change National Bank, is the following 
striking presentation of some of Phila- 
delphia’s advantages: 























WIRT WRIGHT 
President 


The National Stock Yards National Bank 
AND 
The National Cattle Loan Company 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 
Are the largest cattle financing institutions in the Eighth Federal 


Reserve District 


0. J. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 






ROBERT D. GARVIN 
Cashier 















Philadelphia, as the great port of the 
great State of Pennsylvania, and the im- 
mediate center of the world’s greatest 
shipbuilding production, stands to win and 
hold leadership in this great world-supply- 
ing campaign. Not only is the city rich in 
everything necessary to make a _ great 
industrial center, through nearness’ to 
sources of supply covering all raw materials, 
but the great development of the Lehigh 
Valley during the present war period has 
brought a new ally to the old Quaker City 
—an ally located practically at her very 
door. 

It startles one to remember that the 
great steel works and cement development 


in the Lehigh Valley section are only 
separated from Philadelphia by twice 
Philadelphia’s own diameter; in other 


words, from the northeastsern boundary of 
Philadelphia to the southwestern boundary 
is over twenty-four miles, and Bethlehem, 
the heart of the Lehigh section, is less than 
fifty miles from Philadelphia. On the other 
hand, two diameters of the city itself carry 
us into the heart of the richest agricultural 
county in the country—Lancaster county. 


GROWTH OF PITTSBURGH BANKS 


Treating of commercial conditions in 
the Pittsburgh District, the People’s 
National Bank says: 


It is appropriate here to congratulate 
the Pittsburgh district upon the acquisition 
of a branch in this city of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the Fourth District. 
This branch has been organized by the 
election of a board of directors and man- 
ager, and will soon be in regular operation. 
It will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
interbanking business in this district. 
During the closing weeks of 1917 several 
of the largest trust companies of the city 
became members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and early in the new year there 
are likely to be important additions. ‘‘his 
movement, which it is hoped will become 
general throughout the country, will 





strengthen the Federal system, and tend 
to solidify our national banking resources. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the remarkable growth in local banking. 


In 1914 the aggregate resources of the 
chartered banks and trust companies of 
the city of Pittsburgh proper were $608,- 
000,000. Today this total is in excess of 
$946,000,000. Within this period the deposits 
of the national banks have more than 
doubled, and their resources have increased 
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from $283,000,000 in 1914 to $490,000,000 at 
the present time. 


RECORD OF GROWTH OF THE PEOPLE'S NATIONAL 
BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, 


Surplus Gross Total 
Year andProfits Deposits Resources 
1908... $2,806,508 $11,915,883 $15,997,865 
1909.... 2,829,823 14,772,908 18,616,595 
1910.... 2,862,798 13,549,125 16,999,523 
1911.... 2,884,686 13,679,974 17,352,021 
1912.... 2,922,535 13,979,354 17,672,942 
1913.... 2,958,475 15,124,638 19,561,615 
1914.... 2,856,652 14,270,493 17,339,648 
1915.... 2,942,299 16,842,193 25,018,007 
1916.... 2,975,547 23,145,029 29,351,127 
1917.... 3,215,977 28,187,997 32,382,671 


MELLON NATIONAL, PITTSBURGH 


At the close of the last year the Mel- 
lon National Bank of Pittsburgh re- 
ported deposits of $124,752,465 and to- 
tal resources of $142,266,102; capital 
$6,000,000; surplus, $3,200,000, and 
undivided profits, $940,155. The bonds, 
securities, etc., other than United States 
bonds, amounted to $37,881,693, while 
the total of United States bonds was 
$26,327,194. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT, INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST CO., PROVIDENCE 


F. M. Howe, until recently cashier 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Industrial Trust Co., Providence, R. I., 
and has assumed the duties of that of- 
fice. Mr. Howe began his banking ca- 
reer in 1897 with the Hudson ( Mass.) 
National Bank and after three years 
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went to the Old Colony Trust Co, 
Boston, where he remained as assist 
ant treasurer and assistant cashier, 
with the exception of one year in New 





F. M. HOWE 
Vice-President Industrial Trust Co., Providence 


York, until November, 1914. At that 
time he became cashier of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, where he has 
since remained until taking up his pres- 
ent work in Providence. 
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FRANK O. HICKS. . 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 
JOSEPH S.CALFEE..... Cashier 


- Vice-President 





BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


This institution, which was incorpo- 
rated in 1874 and now has $1,000,000 
capital and $2,000,000 surplus, reports 
that Albert E. Taylor was recently 
elected assistant trust officer of the 
company. 


GUARANTY TRUST CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Lloyd A. Frost has succeeded Henry 
W. Langley as treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Langley, who has served as treasurer 
for the past five years, resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

Mr. Frost is a Cambridge man, who 
has had long banking experience. He 
is forty-two years of age. His first 
experience was with the Michigan Sav- 
ings Bank, of Detroit, where he was 
from 1892 to 1895. He came to Boston 
that year and went to work for the 
International Trust Co., remaining 


with that company for fifteen years, 
filling every position up to and includ- 
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National Bank 
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ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 





60 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


Resources, $50,533,000 


CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
©. M. GAGe. 2 ss so Asst. Cashier 


RICHARD L. KING - Asst. Cashier 





ing that of trust officer. 


He resigned 
in 1910 to accept the position of sec- 
retary of the Shawmut Commercial 


Paper Co. Two years ago he was 
elected treasurer of the company, pass- 
ing upon all its loans and investments. 
The company deals in commercial 
paper, buying notes and making loans, 
using its own capital for the purpose. 
Mr. Frost is considered one of the best 
posted men on commercial paper in 
Boston. While engaged in his work 
as treasurer of the company Mr. Frost 
spent his spare time the past five years 
in acquiring a legal education and last 
spring graduated from the Northeast- 
ern College Law School, in Boston, 
and was admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar last September. 

Since coming to Cambridge to reside 
Mr. Frost has taken a keen interest in 
church and civic affairs. He is presi- 
dent of the Agassiz School Association, 
a member: and past president of the 
Economy Club, clerk of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, a director in the 
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section of the country 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $13,000,000.00 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 
W. B. COWEN, Vice-President J. A. LEWIS, Vice-President and Cashier 
R. F. McNALLY, Vice-President 









New-Church Theological school and a 
member of the committee of the Har- 
vard Square federated churches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


From a letter to the stockholders, 
written by John G. Lonsdale, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, the following extracts are 
taken: 

Our loans and discounts are $10,000,000 
more than in 1915; our surplus and undi- 
vided profits over $1,000,000 more than in 
1915; in November, 1915, we had made no 
reservation for taxes, etc.; in November, 
1917, we had reserved for taxes $123,734.45, 
and for building construction account, 
$60,500; our total net deposits over 
$20,000,000 more than in 1915, and our final 
totals almost $20,000,000 more than in 1915. 

We have organized a savings department, 
through which we are thoroughly equipped 
to render every service that can be rendered 
through an up-to-date department of this 
kind. No institution in this city can give 
the same measure of security that we give 
to our depositors. Our depositors are pro- 
tected by a_ twenty-three-million-dollar JOHN G. LONSDALE 
safety guarantee—the largest offered to de- President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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We shall be glad to mail you a copy of 
this booklet upon request. 


ST. LOUIS 
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A Book for Bankers— 


Our booklet ‘‘ Essentials in the Granting 
of Bank Credits’’ should prove interest- 
ing to every banker. 
principles and methods which are ob- 
served, and contains a general descrip- 
tion of bank credit department methods. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


It describes the 


MISSOURI 
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positors by any bank west of the Mississippi 
River. 

We have organized a Liberty Loan de- 
partment, for the purpose of rendering all 
possible assistance to the Government, and 
at the same time affording convenient 
facilities to our customers who desire to 
invest in Government securities. 

Our bank has become agent and _ stock- 
holder of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation of New York, through which 
connection we are enabled to offer excep- 
tional facilities for financing foreign trade. 
An active campaign for this class of 
business will soon be inaugurated. 

We are planning the organization of a 
trust company, to be operated under the 
management of this bank. 

lhe present condition of the bank is 
eminently sound, and the future looks bright. 





BANK PUBLICITY MANAGER MAKES A 
CHANGE 


\dvertising work has proved so in- 
resting and successful to F. H. 
iley, publicity manager for the Na- 
nal Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
t he will devote his time to it exclu- 
ely hereafter, having become vice- 
president of the Shuman Advertising 
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Company of Chicago, in charge of the 
St. Louis branch. 


THIRD NATIONAL, ST. LOUIS 


At its annual meeting the Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, declared an ex- 
tra dividend of two per cent., and 
elected A. W. Haill assistant cashier 
and W. C. Tompkins auditor. Mr. 
Tompkins returns to the Third Na- 
tional, with which he was connected 
for a number of years, from the First 
and Old National of Detroit. Mr. Haill 
was assistant auditor for some time 
and held the position as auditor dur- 
ing Mr. Tompkins’ absence in Detroit. 

No change was made in the director- 
ate of the bank. 


DEATH OF NOTED ST. LOUIS BANKER 


There died at St. Louis recently Tom 
Randolph, chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, and one of the well-known 
bankers of the country. 

Mr. Randolph was born at Rome, 
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Tenn., on November 13, 1854. When 
four years old his parents moved to 
Texas, where he was educated in pri- 
vate schools. July 31, 1889, he was 
married to Miss Fay Binkley. From 
1859-1903 he made his home in Sher- 
man, Tex., and it was there at an early 
age that he started on his financial ca- 
reer. He was then a messenger for the 
Merchants and Planters National 
Bank. At the age of 18 Mr. Randolph 
became cashier, and in 1886, when 32 
years old, president of the bank, in 
which he started. 

In 1903 he came to St. Louis as 
president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company. When the National Bank of 
Commerce took over the Commonwealth 
Trust Company several years later Mr. 
Randolph was made vice-president of 
the former institution, and in April, 
1913, after the resignation of B. F. Ed- 
wards, as president, he was elected 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. Two years ago he was 
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WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Prea. 


For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange. Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 


Resources, $13,940,000 = 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 





made chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Randolph was a director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company 
and the Cotton Belt Railroad. For 
several years he was a member of the 
executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

His rise to prominence well illus- 
trates the opportunities afforded in the 
banking business for men of integrity, 
energy and ability. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW ORLEANS 


HIBERNIA 


John J. Gannon, president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, and one of the South's 
leading bankers, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas. He will make a strong addi- 
tion to the board of this institution, 
and his appointment is a fitting one per- 
sonally and because of the large inter- 
est which New Orleans has in Latin 
American trade. 
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The following changes were recently 
made in the officers of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company: 

Charles Palfrey was made vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Villere cashier, and William 
F. Tutt assistant cashier. 

Mr. Palfrey, who would have cele- 
brated next month his thirty-sixth an- 
niversary as cashier of the Hibernia 
Bank, was promoted to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Palfrey is one of the 
oldest bankers in point of service in 
New Orleans, and is undoubtedly one 
of the best-known bankers in Louisi- 
ana. 

Paul Villere has been continuously 
connected with the Hibernia Bank and 
its predecessors since 1894 and has 
filled practically every position in the 
bank. He was made assistant cashier 
in 1907 and has now been promoted to 
the cashiership. 

William F. Tutt became connected 
with the Hibernia Bank in 1905, when 
he resigned his position as secretary- 
treasurer of the Louisiana Tobacco 
Company, and after filling various po- 
sitions in the bank, has been note teller 
for several years past. He is now pro- 
moted to an assistant cashiership. 

John J. Gannon, president; Hugh 
McCloskey, R. W. Wilmot, L. M. Pool 
and Mr. R. S. Hecht, vice-presidents, 
and all other officers were reélected. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW OR- 
LEANS STARTS BUSINESS 


The Bankers Trust Company of New 
Orleans has opened its doors for busi- 
ness in the banking house which it has 
recently purchased—No. 619-627 Com- 
mon street—this being the building 
which was occupied for many years by 
the State National Bank, and which is 
ideally located for banking purposes, 
and which has been entirely remodeled 
ind fitted with white marble and 
vronze bank fixtures and all modern 
ppliances and conveniences. 

The Bankers Trust Company was 
recently chartered under the state 
banking laws of Louisiana to do a 
neral banking, savings bank, safe de- 
osit and trust business and is a mem- 
er of the American Bankers Associa- 

n, the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
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tion, the New Orleans Clearing-House 
Association and will join the Federal 
Reserve System as soon as the neces- 
sary formalities can be complied with. 

The capital of the Bankers Trust 
Company is $200,000, and it has a 
paid-in surplus of $20,000. The stock 
is all owned by the stockholders of the 
Bankers’ Loan and Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Orleans, which 
company was organized about a year 
and a half ago with a capital of $1,- 
500,000, and has been successfully con- 
ducting a large mortgage loan, stock, 
bond and investment banking business. 

James L. Wright, the president of 
the Bankers’ Loan and Securities Com- 
pany, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bankers Trust Company. 
Mr. Wright was for about five years 
the secretary-treasurer of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company of 
New Orleans, and prior to that was 









identified for a number of years wit!» 
the rice industry at Crowley, La. 

F. Prevost Breckinridge, the presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, 
is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Bankers’ Loan and Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., and was for about ten years. 
the active executive officer of the City 
Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans—first as cashier and later as 
president—and in the management of 
which he was conspicuously successful. 
He was subsequently manager of the 
Public Cotton Warehouses, Grain Ele- 
vator and Terminal of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans. 

R. B. Bishop, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company is also one of 
the vice-presidents of the Bankers’ 
Loan and Securities Company, Inc., 
and was formerly president of the Rey- 
nolds Mortgage Company of Fort 
Worth, Tex., where he was engaged in 
the mortgage loan business for the past 
twenty-seven years. 

J. S. Voorhies, cashier of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, was for about five 
years connected with the People’s Bank 
and Trust Company of Lafayette, La., 
and the American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Vicksburg, Miss., in various ca- 
pacities, and subsequently, for the past 
five years, has been connected with the 
bank audit staff of Marwick, Mitchell, 
Peat & Co., public accountants. 


NEW HOME OF THE LA GRANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


The new building of the La Grange 
(Ga.) National Bank, which has just 
been completed, fulfills the assertion 
made when the plans were prepared 
that the structure would be one of the 
handsomest bank edifices in the South. 
The building proves that there is no 
art greater than simplicity, particularly 
is this so when that art is architec- 
ture and it is represented by a struc- 
ture always in the public eye. Hogg- 
son Brothers, the bank building special- 
ists of New York, Atlanta and Chi- 
cago, designed, built and equipped the 
building throughout. 

The La Grange National Bank was 
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organized in 1905 with a capital of 
$150,000. Its history is one of rapid 
development along conservative lines, 
and as a result of its increasing volume 
of business the new home with its com- 
modious working space and all modern 
equipment so essential to present-day 
banking requirements, became absolute- 
ly imperative. 

The officers of the bank are: Fuller 
Eh. Callaway, president; C. V. Truitt 
and F. M. Longley, vice-presidents ; R. 
C. Key, cashier, and H. G. Traylor, as- 
sistant cashier. 





COMMITTEE ON 


R. S. Hecht, president of the 
uerican Institute of Banking, has an- 
unced the following committee on 
eptances for the Eighth Federal Re- 
ve District, to collaborate with simi- 
‘ committees of the American Bank- 
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La Grange National Bank, La Grange, Ga. 


ers Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce: F. K. Hous- 
ton, vice-president Third National 
Bank, St. Louis; C. F. Herb, vice-presi- 
dent Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. 








Banking Opportunity 





A rapidly growing Western City of over 
100,000 offers exceptionally good field for 
a new bank. Would like to hear from 
an experienced banker capable of taking 
management and some stock. Replies 
will be treated in strictest confidence. 

Address, “OPPORTUNITY” 
Care of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
New York 
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S the manu- ~ 

facturer or 7 / 
other seller who j 
uses trade acceptances can ~~ _ / 
employ his capital to better QY/ 
advantage than under the 
open book account system, 
his business has a smaller operating cost. 
Moreover, his use of the trade acceptance will 
reduce loss of interest and loss from bad debts, 
thus further lessening his cost of doing business. 
It is apparent, therefore that the general adop- 
tion of the trade acceptance system would tend 
to lower the cost of living, and that is another 
reason why the First National is strongly in 


favor of it. 
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—-IN BROOKLYN 
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Louis; B. W. Moser, secretary St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 


BANKING NOTES FROM RICHMOND 


R. J. Schutte, who has been in 
charge of the savings department, has 
been promoted to the position of au- 
ditor and Lawson H. Cook, discount 
clerk, has been advanced to manager 
of the credit department of the Na- 
tional State and City Bank. Both men 
have been in the employ of the bank 
for a number of years and the advance- 
ment is in accordance with the policy 
of the institution to recognize merit. 

Jesse F. Wood, formerly in charge 
of the West End Branch of the Rich- 
mond Bank & Trust Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the savings depart- 
ment of the National State and City 
Bank to succeed Mr. Schutte. Mr. 
Wood has had wide experience in the 


banking business and has served as 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Richmond Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National State and City 
Bank, Richmond, Va., Julien H. Hill, 


cashier, was elected a vice-president, his 


JULIEN H. HILL 


Newly elected Vice-President of National State 
and City Bank, Richmond, Va. 


new title being vice-president and cash- 
ier. 
Mr. 
bank since the consolidation in 1910 of 
the National State Bank and the City 


eashier of the 


Hill has been 


Bank of Richmond. Prior to the con- 
solidation, he had been assistant cashier 
of the National State Bank for several 
years. Not long since he was honored 
by appointment as chief of the personal 
staff of Governor Stuart of Virginia. 

The Richmond Bank and Trust Com- 
pany recently merged with the Old 
Dominion Trust Company. 

Showing the wonderful growth of the 
banking business in Richmond during 
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the past quarter of a century and pre- 
senting proof that the city is justly 
entitled to the high position it occupies 
in the financial world, is a statement 
recently submitted to the Richmond 
Clearing-House Association by Secre- 
tary J. W. Sinton. The association was 
organized in 1892 and Mr. Sinton has 
served through the twenty-five years as 
secretary. 

The clearings of the seven banks that 
originally constituted the association, 
December 10, 1892, amounted to $345,- 
300 and on December 10, 1917, the 
amount was $9,927,884. For the ten 
days in December, 1892, $3,623,205, 
for the corresponding dates of 1917, 
$59,787,699. For the month of No- 
vember, 1892, $11,027,054 for the cor- 
responding month of 1917, $174,- 
592,126. 

The daily reports of the five big na- 
tional banks, the American, First, Mer- 
chants, National State and City and 
Planters, show considerably larger 
clearings than did the combined seven 
banks in the clearing-association twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

Of the bankers who took part in the 
organization only five are living— 
Colonel W. H. Palmer, president; W. 
M. Hill, vice-president, and J. W. Sin- 
ton, vice-president, all of the National 
State and City Bank, and J. B. Pace 
and S. T. Wallace, retired from the 
banking business. ’ 

The new officers of the association 
elected at the annual meeting held re- 








Accurate News of Pacitic Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or British Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and financial 


publication of this section is BUSINESS 
CILRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST issned every Saturday Morning. It 
ells what you need to know of banking, invest- 
ents, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
icts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma- 
‘ne transpertation, commercial and business 
allairs generally,and analyzescurrent progress 
development. You may rely upon what 
J see in ita columns. 
__ send for free sample copy. 
it anywhere. 


BUSINESS CHRONICLE 
EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alcska Building SEATTLE. U.S. A. 


There is no paper 
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The Third 
Liberty Loan 


For the third call to ser- 
vice, America’s Bankers 
stand firmly united. 
their 
efforts the 


financing moves forward 


Through patriotic 


Nation’s war 


steadily, irresistably to vic- 
tory. 

In connection with the 
floating of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan, the broadest 
co-operative services of the 
Collins Publicity Organi- 
zation are extended. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 

















cently are: Oliver J. Sands, president 
of the American National Bank, presi- 
dent; John M. Miller, Jr., president of 
the First National Bank, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. W. Sinton, vice-president 
National State and City Bank, secre- 
tary. 

Clearings of the Richmond Clearing 
House Association for the first nine- 
teen days in December amounted to 
$116,577,759 and for the correspond- 
ing dates of 1916 $67,039,111. 


A fight will be made in the next ses- 
sion of the Virginia General Assembly 
for a uniform law taxing shares in bank 
stock at the same rates as other in- 
tangible property. The movement is 
headed by Oliver J. Sands, president of 
the American National Bank and chair- 
man of the taxation committee of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, who de- 
clares that the owners of bank stock 
simply want tu be placed in the same 
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A NEW CONCRETE FOR BANK VAULTS 


PRACTICALLY 


FIRE, WATER AND BURGLAR PROOF 


VauLts INSTALLED ann UNDER CONTRACT 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Guaranty Trust Company - . - 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company - 
Sixty Liberty Street Corporation - 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 


BY THE 


HYDROLITHIC WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 


New York City 


Providence, R. I. 


New York Ciry 








class with the owners of other intan- 
gible properties. 

Recently the Governor of Virginia 
and the State Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts suggested a decrease in the tax 
on intangible property from 95 cents to 
80 cents on the $100. Mr. Sands thinks 
bank stock should be treated in a like 
manner and calls attention to the fact 
that the present rate on bank stock is 
$1.50 on the $100, which he centends 
is unfair to holders of bank stock. 

Bankers throughout Virginia are 
keenly interested in the question and 
will use every effort possible before 
the next session of the Legislature to 
obtain a uniform rate on bank stock 
and other intangibles. 


CHICAGO BANK SHOWS GOOD EARNINGS 


President Wm. N. Jarnagin of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank, 
Chicago, was able to report to the 
shareholders of that institution that for 
1917 the net earnings were $49,734.11, 
which is equal to nineteen and nine- 
tenths per cent. on the capital stock, 
as against $23,404.46, or nine and 


2Q0 





seven-tenths per cent. earned in 1916, 
and seventeen and three-tenths per 
cent. on the combined capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits, as 
against seven and two-tenths per cent. 
earned in 1916. After providing for 
all reserves and 1917 excess profits and 
other taxes of $12,950, which amount 
to approximately $6,950 more than last 
year, and paying the regular dividends 
of six per cent. during the year, there 
is left the sum of $22,745.59 to be 
added to undivided profits, represent- 
ing a gain in the book value of the 
bank’s stock of $9.10 per share, bring- 
ing the present book value up to 
$149.55 per share. 

The bank did not sustain a loss dur- 
ing the year, and all things considered, 
the year’s results may be regarded as 
very satisfactory. 

On December 30, 1916, deposits 
were $1,810,968, while on December 
31, 1917, they were $2,969,847. In 
the same time surplus and profits rose 
from $84,291 to $107,037, while total 
resources increased from $2,169,611 to 
$3,452,980. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


At the recent annual meeting of di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, $200,000 was transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus, mak- 
ing the latter item $1,700,000. The 
Union Trust Company has also a capi- 
tal of $1,500,000. 

George A. Ranney, secretary and 
treasurer of the International Harves- 
ter Co., has been elected a director of 
the Union Trust Co. and H. L. Benson, 
manager of the credit department of the 
Union Trust Co., has been made an as- 
sistant cashier. 





GATES A. RYTHER 


Newly elected Vice-President Drovers’ National 
Bank of Chicago 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE DROVERS’ 
NATIONAL, CHICAGO 


Gates A. Ryther has been elected a 
vice-president of the Drovers’ National 
Bank of Chicago, succeeding Charles 
Fernald, resigned. 

















Coupon System 


(PATENTED) 


For Loan, Thrift and 
Other Clubs 


Saves Time 
Saves Money 
Saves Errors 


For information write 


Bankers 








Service Corporation 
258 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER BANKER IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


Another banker loaned by his insti- 
tution for government work is Robert 
R. Forgan, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, who has 
gone to Washington to assist in the 
work of the war credits board. 

Colonel Samuel McRoberts, vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, is chairman of this board, 
which passes upon applications for ad- 
vances against government contracts 
for munitions and supplies of all kinds. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO'S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of 
Chicago held January 8, 1918, the fol- 
lowing directors were reélected: 


Benjamin Allen, A. C. Bartlett, 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP ONCE WORE 
OVERALLS and worked in a machine shop. 
He is today head of the greatest Nativnal Bank 
in the United States. 
GEORGE F. BAKER, the ailept master of 
billions started in life as a grocery boy. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
when a bank clerk used to ride ona bicycle 10 
miles to save carfare. 

HOW DID THEY SUCCEED? 

HOW CAN OTHER MEN 

PROFIT BY THEIR EXPERIENCE? 
Through the medium of B. ©. Forbes, in his 
new book, “‘ Men Who Are Making America,” 
50 business giants give us a graphic and ac- 
curate description of the qualities, methods 
and principles by whichthey won their millions 
and rose to leadership. This book ought to be 
called: Success in Life and How It Can Be 
Achieved, as told by H. P. Davison, James B. 
Forgan, Otto H. Kahn, John D. Rockefeller, 
James Stillman, Frank A. Vanderlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Geo. W. Perkins, etc. 


Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 
500 pages, 6 x 9 in. 
50 full page illus- 
trations 
$3.00 net. 
postpaid 
ADDRESS; 
Bankers 
Publishing Co. 
253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Sent free for exam 


ination at our ex 
pense. 























Emile K. Boisot, William L. Brown, 
Augustus A. Carpenter, D. Mark Cum- 
mings, James B. Forgan, H. H. Hitch- 
cock, E. T. Jeffery, Robert P. Lamont, 
William J. Louderback, Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, Nelson Morris, Charles H. 
Morse, Joseph D. Oliver, Henry H. 
Porter, Clive Runnells, John A. Spoor. 
Silas H. Strawn, Bernard E. Sunny, 
Wm. J. Watson, Frank O. Wetmore, 
Thomas E. Wilson, Clarence M. Wool- 
ley, William Wrigley, Jr. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors immediately following, R. F. New- 
hall was elected cashier, succeeding H. 
A. Howland, who retires. Mr. New- 
hall retains his connection with Division 
“F,” which handles the accounts of 
banks and bankers. 

A. N. Cordell was elected assistant 
cashier to fill the vacancy in Division 
“C,” created by Mr. Howland’s retire- 
ment. 

F. F. Danks was elected manager of 
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the. discount and collateral department, | 
succeeding Charles: M: Walworth, re- 
tired, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO HAS 
GOOD YEAR 


Reviewing the results of business as 
shown by the fifty-fourth annual state- 
ment of the First National Bank and 
the fourteenth annual statement of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 





JAMES B. FORGAN 


Chairman of the Board First National Bank, 
Chicago 


cago, James B. Forgan, chairman of 
the board, says: 


In the First National Bank the deposits 
have increased since December 30, 1916, 
from $176,051,000 to $193,297,000, while the 
loans have expanded during the same period 
from $123,098,000 to $143,296,000. The 
First Trust and Savings Bank, reflecting 
the conditions pertaining to investmeni 
banking,, shows deposits amounting to 
$71,913,000 as compared with $77,813,000 on 
December 30, 1916. 

The earnings of the First National Bank 
are $2,121,599.48 as compared with $1,301,- 
921.00 for the preceding year, while the 





A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its. business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and Illustrated 


ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 





earnings of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank are $1,006,110.33 as compared with 
$1,079,218.45 last year. 

The combined profits of the affiliated 
banks show net earnings for the year of 
914 per cent. against 714 per cent. last year 
on the average aggregate capital employed. 
After having made provisions for depre- 
ciations and losses, both actual and antici- 
pated, and for excess profits and other 
taxes, the combined net profits of the two 
banks are $3,127,709.81. The dividends paid 
amount to $2,200,000.00, leaving a surplus 
for the year above dividends of $927,709.81. 

In order to maintain a proper relation 
between the capitals of the banks and their 
deposit liabilities, it has been deemed 
desirable to convert as much as possible of 
their accumulated earnings into the more 
permanent form of capitalization in surplus 
account. 

In the case of the First National Bank 
$2,000,000.00 has been transferred from 
profit and loss account to surplus account, 
and in the case of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank $500,000.00 has been similarly 
transferred. 


MICHIGAN STATE BANKS 


’ Frank W. Merrick, Commissioner of 
Ranking for the State of Michigan, re- 
ports that on November 20, 1917, the 





500 state banks, one industrial bank 
and ten trust companies doing business 
in that state had aggregate resources of 
$668,513,278. Compared with Novem- 
ber 17, 1916, commercial deposits have 
increased $29,494,035.30 and savings 
deposits $13,695,200.65—a total of 
$43,189,235.95. 


NEW CASHIER OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
NEWTON, ILL. 

At the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers of the First National Bank, New- 
ton, Ill., J. M. Hicks, for fifteen years 
cashier, resigned and was succeeded by 
Roscoe C. Jack, who has been in the 
employ of the bank for more than six- 
teen years. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


CHICAGO 

In recognition of long and efficient 
services, extending over more than a 
quarter of a century, W. T. Fenton, 
vice-president of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, has also been 
made manager. Mr. Fenton is a for- 
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Don’t You 
Prefer the 
INKLESS Way ? 


Finger print identification is proving su- 
perior to other systems with signatures, 
test questions, mye ny or physical out- 
line charts, and is to-day the most positive 
and reliable system known. 

And isn’t it worth while to remember that 
the courts are construing “due care,” as 
required by law, more conservatively than 
in the past as applied to savings banks in 
making payments? 

With finger print methods of identification 
coming into general use, it remains only to 
choose the best system offered. 

The Bauder Inkless System of Identifi- 
cation is more than safe and certain, It is 
clean and quick. It requires no change in 
the ordinary equipment of passbooks and 
signature cards and can be used on letters 
of credit, checks, certificates of deposit— 
wherever positive identification is desirable. 

The Bauder Inkless System enables 
bank to avoid payment on wrong identifica 
tion; protects depositors as well as th 
bank; strengthens a bank’s reputation and 
good will; saves the tellers’ time and give: 
customers better service. 

The fact that a bank takes finger print 
records attracts business from foreigners 
illiterates and those whose lack of business 
experience make them distrustful of banks 

Finger print records are almost indis 
pensable in handling the savings accounts of 
children, and are particularly valuable for 
inactive accounts in agricultural districts. 

Our booklet A, “Finger Prints for Bank 
ers,’ is promptly sent to any address 0 
request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us to-day that you want to 
make a test of the Bauder System 
and we will send you an outfit, by 
prepaid express, to try at our ex- 
pense for thirty days. After two 
hours of study with the instruction 
chart, your teller will find the di- 
rections for use so simple that he 
will be ready to make, read and 
compare any and all finger princs 
so satisfactorily that he can with- 
out doubt, hesitation or mistake 
safely pay out money at any time 
to the right party. If, at the end 
of thirty days, you are not satisfied, 
send the outfit back to us, express 
collect. 


We are looking for A-1 men to rep- 
resent us and will thank you to put 
us in touch with any good man you 
can highly recommend, 


Bauder Identification 
Company 


Owners of Basic Patents of INKLESS Finger 
Print Methods and Processes 


712 Astor Trust Building, New York 




















W. T. FENTON 
Vice-President and Manager National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago 


mer president of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association, and ranks among 
the best-known bankers of the country. 


NEW YORK DEPUTY COMPTROLLER GOES 
TO DETROIT BANK 


Edmund D. Fisher, former Deputy 
Comptroller of the City of New York, 
has gone to Detroit as first vice-presi- 
dent of the Highland Park Bank of 
Detroit. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1867, and began his banking 
career with the Sprague National 
Bank, ‘which was later merged with the 
Mechanics’ Bank. He was also with 
the Brooklyn Trust Company for ten 
years, and when the Flatbush Trust 
Company was organized in 1899 he be- 
came secretary of that institution. In 
1909 Mr. Fisher was appointed Deputy 
Comptroller of New York. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Reviewing the year 1917 the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 














Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 


Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK 





finds cause for satisfaction, as 1917 
was a particularly notable year for the 
institution, the forty-fifth year of its 
growth, since it was in October, 1917, 
that the bank reached and passed a 
milestone that had long been its goal— 
the $50,000,000 mark for deposits. The 
bank’s resources are now $60,000,000. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL, PORTLAND 


Promotion in the shape of an assist- 
ant cashiership recently came to A. C. 
Longshore of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Longshore is a native of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and is a son of Frank M. 
Longshore, for many years prominent 
in mining circles of the Northwest, with 
headquarters in Spokane, Wash. 

In the fall of 1897 Mr. Longshore 
moved to Spokane, and after complet- 
ing a course in Blaire’s Business Col- 
lege entered the employ of the Spokane 
branch of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, with which institution 
and the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety he was employed until the spring 
of 1902, when he accepted a position as 
messenger and general utility man with 
the Fidelity National Bank of Spokane. 

During the ten years Mr. Longshore 
was with the Fidelity National Bank he 
occupied every position from messenger 
to paying teller. 

In the fall of 1912 he accepted a po- 
sition as collection teller with the Port- 
land Trust Company, whose commer- 
cial business on January 2, 1913, was 
taken over by the newly-organized affi- 
listed Northwestern National Bank, 
and has since been continuously in their 


employ, holding consecutively the po- 
sitions of collection and exchange 
teller, note teller, and when the bank 
absorbed the business of the Merchants 
National Bank in 1915 he assumed the 
duties of manager of the credit depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Longshore was active in the or- 
ganization of the Spokane Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, had 
the honor of being elected vice-presi- 
dent at the initial election and was one 
of the chapter’s delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention at Seattle, Wash 
Since moving to Portland he has taken 
an active part in institute affairs, is an 
American Institute of Banking certifi- 
cate holder, and chairman of the bank- 
ing and currency committee of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men. 

During the years Mr. Longshore ha; 
been engaged in banking and credit 
work he has formed a wide acquaint- 
ance among bankers and business men 
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RAYMOND G. HOPPER 


Vice-Pres., The American Banker, 1910-16 


Financial Publicity 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Business conducted by correspondence only. 
Advertising placed in best qualified mediums. 

Banks sold rights for “The Culp Daily 
Money-messages”’—inimitable copy prespetins 
savings and interest deposits, yet developing 
all departments. Only two inch advs. advised, 
same to change dailv in preferred positions. 
Decrease your newspaper bills. Get more 
effective results. The sage who said, * It’s all 
in the copy,”’ spoke a truth. 

Acts as ad-visor. Prospectus writing under- 
taken. 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 























of the Northwest, and numbers among profits $68,455. At the close of busi- 











his friends some of the leading finan- 
ciers of eastern cities, and has probably 
as wide an acquaintance in financial 
circles as any young bank man on the 
Pacific Coast. 

SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK, SEATTLE 


Business conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest are exceptionally active, and 
this prosperity finds confirmation in the 
growth of bank deposits. For example, 
the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Seattle makes the following very inter- 
esting showing of deposit growth: 


8. ee eee $ 19,256 
ce, fi TE conc, Ee eee 170,594 
ee . See nee 1,757,863 
a Ae | ee ee 9,468,822 
Me 9,924,969 
Bs as bi sree ae ewnnqens 14,588,617 


The capital of the bank is $1,000,- 
000; surplus $500,000, and undivided 


ness December 31, 1917, total resources 
were $16,229,486. 

Deposits of the bank are guaranteed 
by the guaranty fund of the State of 
Washington. 

At the head of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank as chairman of the 
board is Mr. A. Chilberg, one of the 
best-known bankers and capitalists of 
the Northwest. The other officers are: 
President, J. E. Chilberg; vice-presi- 
dent, C. J. Erickson; cashier, J. F. 
Lane; assistant to president, W. E. 
Hanson, former Commissioner of Bank- 
ing for the State of Washington. 


OREGON BANKS GROWING 


There are in Oregon, according to a 
recent report of S. G. Sargent, super- 
intendent of banks, 261 banks—eighty- 








ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 
































Endorse your checks as 
you list them on your 
adding machine— 
eliminate the noisy and 
time consuming opera- 
tion of hand stamping. 


National City Bank New York 
Fifth National Bank Es os 
Empire Trust Co. 

New Netherlands Bank 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 

Harriman National Bank ws - 
West-End Trust Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Trust Co. ” = 


i AUTOM ANOORSER 









Note that the operator simply turns over the check as he does in listing Papers 
and the endorsement is made instantly and automatically thus 
eliminating one entire operation Attached 


The Machine That Solves the Problem of Check Endorsing * 
AS NECESSARY AS THE ADDING MACHINE 
A FEW AUTOMAT ENDORSER USERS: 


Write us for full information regarding our attractive proposition 


39 South La Salle Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOWE 


Gives Perfect Endorsements 
Does Not Smear 
Never Misses 


Simple and 
Durable 


Rapid and 
Noiseless 


Automatic 
Action 


No Levers To 


Push or Pull 


All Parts In- 
terchangeable 


Handles All 
Checks From 
Single Checks 
of Light Paper 
to Largest 
Vouchers with 


Provident Life & Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third National Bank Be 

Commercial Trust Co. 

First National Bank : ~ 

People’s National Bank Boston, Mass. 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

American Trust Co. 

Washington Loan & Trust Co., Same, ~ Cc 























three national and 178 state, savings, 
private and foreign banks and trust 
companies. Twenty-five of these banks, 
with total resources on November 20, 
1917, of $122,296,415, are located in 
Portland. Resources of all the banks 
in the state on November 17, 1916, 
were $204,365,342 and on November 
20, 1917, $241,475,469. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES 


As per the statement of November 
20, 1917, the deposits of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles were $32,- 
582,688, and of the affiliated Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank $27,- 
343,228. Combined resources of the 
two institutions are $70,263,498.55. 











THE BANKER’S INCOME TAX GUIDE 


“©1918 Income Tax Procedure ”’ 


By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 
Ex-President American Association Public Accountants 
Member of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 

Not a pamphlet or mere digest of the law, but specific advice from an 
authority on all the difficult items of preparing returns. Covers Income 
Tax, Capital Stock Tax, Excess Profits Tax. Arranged for quick 
reference in the same order as the return. 

Indispensable to every bank officer in giving advice to customers. 
Ready early in January. 750 pages. Flexible binding. $4.00 de- 
livered. Sent on approval to any bank officer. Place your order now. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 
Please send for free examination Mr. 
Tax Procedure.” After five days’ examination, I 
the price, $4.00. 


Montgomery’s book, ‘1918 Income 
will either return or remit 




















BANK OF TORONTO UNION BANK OF CANADA 


The fifty-third annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Union Bank of Can- 
ada was held at the head office in Win- 
nipeg, January 9, the president, Mr. 


The annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Toronto was held on 
January 9. Following is a statement 
of the profit and loss account for the 


year ending November 30. 

Deposits of the bank on November 
30 were $63,907,279, and total assets, 
$84,293,918. 


The Balance at credit of Profit and Loss, on November 30, 1916, was.... 


John Galt, in the chair. 

During the year covered by the re- 
port a branch was opened at Elnora, 
Alberta, and an agency in New York. 


$507,989.87 


The Net Profits for the year, after making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, and deducting expenses, interest accrued on de- 


posits and rebate on current discounts, amounted to the sum of.... 


802,920.49 


$1,310,910.36 


This sum has been appropriated as follows: 
Dividend No. 142, Two and three quarters per cent......... $137,500.00 
do. 


Dividend No. 143, do. 
Dividend No. 144 do. 
Dividend No. 145, do. 


War Tax om Circulation. ....:...c-ccccces 


Transferred to Officers’ Pension Fund 


Patriotic Fund and other War subscriptions................... 


Toronto General Hospital 
Written off Bank Premises 


Carried forward to next year 


io aria Wate anno Sas esha 


137,500.00 
137,500.00 
137,500.00 
550,000.00 


25,000.00 

29,200.00 
205,603.83 
555,306.53 


$1,310,910.36 











The House of Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York‘, 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 


Equally Convenient for A ts, Shopping 
or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath 
$2.50 PER DAY 
257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 








600 
ROOMS 








$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 


The Restaurant Prices are Most Moderate. 








Five branches not giving satisfactory 
results were discontinued, the total 
number of branches and agencies now 
being 308. 

The profit and loss account was sub- 
mitted as follows: 
Balance brought forward 


Net profits for the year (after 
making usual deductions) 


$93,160.42 
763,463.92 


$856,624.34 

Applied as follows: 

Dividends 

Bonus of one per cent 

Transfered to contingent acct... 

Written off bank premises Acct., 
real estate other than bank 
premises, and alterations 

Contribution to officers’ pension 
fund 

Contribution to 
Cross Society 

Contribution to French wounded 
emergency fund 

Contribution to British Red Cross 
Society 

War tax on bank note circulation 
to November 30, 1917 50,000.00 

Balance of profits carried forward 106,624.34 


$400,000.00 
50,000.00 
150,000.00 


75,000.00 


10,000.00 
French Red 
5,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


$856,624.34 


On November 30 the deposits of the 
Union Bank were $119.382,782.80; 
capital, $5,000,000; rest account, $3,- 
400,000, and total assets, $143,411,- 


927.20. 


THE AUTOMAT ENDORSER 


or some years many of the large 
banks, trust companies, commercial 
houses and railroads have been using 
the Automat Endoser, which does away 
with the noisy and _ time-consuming 
method of hand stamping and permits 
of the endorsing of checks as they are 


listed on the adding machine. This 
mechanical device is simple and dur- 
able, and will handle all kinds of checks 
from a single check of thin paper to 
large vouchers with papers attached. 

The favor with which the Automat 
Endorser has been received among the 
financial institutions of the country is 
an evidence of its practical utility. 


& 
Raymond Gould Hopper 


AYMOND GOULD HOPPER, 
who is well known in the banking 

field as having represented various 
financial publications, has established 
himself in Stonington, Conn., where he 
will continue his work through the 
mails. Mr. Hopper was last year taken 
with an illness that incapacitated him 
for active work, but hopes through cor- 
respondence to keep up his various con- 





INSTANT INFORMATION 


On War, Peace, Commerce, 

Law, Medicine, History, 

Philosophy, ctc. —Every 
Branch of Knowledge— 
THERE NEW 


DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY 


80,000 things explained—words, phrases, 

etc. 1,200 illustrations, 6,000 tables of 

synonyms. 

Octavo, cloth, $1.50;with Thumb-Notch Index, $1.80; 

Half Leather, Indexed, $2.25; by mail 16c. extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 

354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Compact 
Ready 
Reliable 
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RAYMOND GOULD HOPPER 


nections and add to them. He is sole 
distributor of the Culp advertising 
service for banks, prepared by George 
P. Culp of Rochester. 


& 

What America Fights For 

SUMMARY of statement 
( 


‘ongress by President 
January 8, 1917: 


made to 


Wilson, 


1. Open covenants, openly arrived at, 
with no ensuing secret treaties. 

2. Freedom of the seas in peace and 
war, except as closed by international 
action for enforcement of international 
covenants. 

3. Trade equality among nations con- 
senting to the peace 


Bpccr= 


TUBES 
WHEN A NAIL WONT DO 


NEWBINGHAM 


Cor. Ith & Market Streets 


European e)) 
Plan a 2 


~~ J 
~~ kk 
fay P 


Philadelphia 
ty, Pa. 


Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 

NEW MANAGEMENT 


ROOF GARDEN 


In connection 
Special Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons : 
Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 


oar 














t. Reduction of armaments. 

5. Impartial adjustment of colonial 
claims, with regard for the wishes. of 
the inhabitants. 

6. Evacuation by Germany of all 
Russian territory and assurances of un- 
hampered opportunity for Russia’s po- 
litical and economic development. 

7. Evacuation and restoration of 
Belgium. 

8. Evacuation of occupied French 
territory and righting of the wrong 
done to France by Prussia in 1871. 

9. Readjustment of the Italian fron- 
tier along clearly recognized lines of 
nationality. 

10. Autonomous development for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary. 

11. Evacuation and restoration of 
Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, with 
access to the sea for Serbia. 

12. Turkish sovereignty for the 
Turkish portions of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, with autonomy for other nation- 
alities now under Turkish rule, and 
permanent freedom of the Dardanelles. 

!3. An independent Poland with ac- 
cess to the sea. 

14. A league of nations to enforce 
specific covenants. 





